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Catalyzers Must Be Dependable 


National” Intermediates fulfill the rubber chemists’ most exacting requirements 
as to uniformity in strength, composition and refinement. 

Rubber technicians know the essential part that standardization plays in any 
fixed formula. Uniform results in curing any compound are impossible if the 
omponents vary to any degree. 

The technical staff of the “National” have established standards in rubber 
ccelerators that represent tested quality and known strength month in and month 
out. Users depend upon this “National” standard. 

So important has become the chemistry of rubber making that the “National” 
maintains a specialized rubber laboratory where expert service in the use of cat- 
ilyzers is available to users of “National” intermediates. 








Intermediates Division 
National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc. 
21 Burling Slip New York 
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Third Annual Banquet of the Mid-West 


Rubber Association 


HE Mid-West Rubber crowd may not number so many 
T as their effete Eastern brethren, but you must hand it 
to them for knowing how to run a bang-up good time. 
[hey not only do it once a year at their annual banquet, but 
they do it twelve times a year at their monthly meetings, so 
that the spirit of good fellowship is always kept alive in the 
trade—that is why the Mid-West Rubber Manufacturers 
Association is a vital, foreeful organization performing a 
distinct and valuable work in its own sphere. 

Their third annual meeting and banquet at the Hotel Mor- 
rison, Chicago, on Tuesday evening January 31 was no ex- 
ception in respect to interest and a good time to the two that 

ad gone before. The annual meeting 


Everybody at this banquet was just naturally so glad to be 
there and to have the consciousness that his own particular 
tire factory was still open and ready for orders and had not 
succumbed to hideous inventories of tire fabric and crude rub- 
ber (even as some of the Big Brothers), that good spirits just 
could not help overflowing all around that festive board. And 
that’s how they beat Mr. Volstead! 

Most of the serious business of the convention had been at- 
tended to in the afternoon when E. S. Babeox of the India 
Rubber Review of Akron talked on the trade outlook. 

At the evening banquet President Wuchter introduced Ho- 
mer Buckley of the Buckley-Dement Co., the well known ad- 

vertising agency of Chicago, who made 





was held after the noontime luncheon, 
and the banquet in the evening. 
An innovation this year 
change of the time of the annual meet- 
ing and banquet to the latter part of 
January so that it would come during 
the Chicago Automobile Show. This 
ill unquestionably accommodate many 
attend this show, 
will bring out a 
attendance in the 


was. the 


desire to 
thought, 
larger 


ho will 
and, it is 
considerably 
future. 

The main event, as usual, was the 
banquet in the evening. All was in 
readiness by 7 o’clock and the guests 
took .their places to the strains of or- 
chestral music. The tables were ar- 
ranged about three sides of a square, 
leaving an open space in the middle 
where the entertainers later displayed 
their talents. This was another innova- 
tion, as formerly when the somewhat 
riotously inclined daneers circulated 
about among the guests seated at small 
tables @ la cabaret, there were some 
anties which the long, severely placed 
tables, serving as a kind of rampart, 
entirely obviated. Now, some liked this 





some interesting remarks on transporta- 
tion and advertising problems. Then 
the fun Nora Jayne sang 
snappy songs and then she had to sing 
some more. Gertrude Carolton said she 
“a little bathing girl.” We are in- 
clined to believe Gertrude, even though 
Cleo Pearl Fell 


as a “eharacter 


began. 


was 


no water was handy. 
was on the program 
dancer.” Her character 
all right, and Mary Jane as a soubrette 
But when it came 
to that Traey girl—Claudia Tracy 
whose home town is somewhere out in 
lowa—why, that is where the Christie 
brothers, Gabeline and the rest of those 
lowa fellows were right at home. 
Claudia sang a new song entitled “I-ow- 
A,” and Jack Christy stepped right 
forward and helped her out with it. To 
borrow a phrase from our esteemed 
contemporaries, the singing of the song 
“T-ow-A” by all present led by Miss 
Tracy and Mr. Christie was one of the 
happiest and most entertaining features 
of the evening. Be it said to the honor 
of Claudia that though caught in the 
maelstrom of Chicago, she still remem- 


seemed to be 


ran true to form. 








new arrangement, and some did not. 
We refrain from mentioning names but 
will only remark that polished domes 
and silver locks alike, as well as portly 
waist coats, were entirely neglected by 
those gay and festive creatures whose 
blithesome mirth was specially provided 
for the guests to regale themselves 
withal. We believe the small round 
tables will be back next year. 

But if ramparts had been erected against Venus, what shall 
we say of Bacchus! We all know of the glorious work of that 
great Minnesotan, Mr. Volstead, who so nobly protects us all 
from the grape and the prune. Whence then came the spon- 
taneous gayety at this feast! To the everlasting credit of the 
Mid-West be it said that the great Mr. Volstead’s own pet 
Act does not dry up the well-springs of its ancient, joyous 
good nature. 


Wittiam OW. 


Tire & Rubber Co., 


he organized 
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WUCHTER, 
PRESIDENT 


General Manager and treasurer of the Nebraska 
Omaha, 
best known men in the industry and deservedly 
popular. A thorough rubber manufacturer, trained 
in the Goodrich and Firestone schools in Akron, 
the Nebraska Tire & Rubber Co. 
four or five years ago and 
success of it from the beginning. 


bered her old Iowa home. It was all 
quite affecting. 

Then after Claudia and Jack came 
Nettie MacPherson who played Scotch 
bagpipes and danced the Highland Fling. 
Now Miss MacPherson is one of the 
MacPhersons of County Galloway, Scot- 
land, and she learned to dance the 
Highland Fling where the art of High- 
land flinging has not yet been lost, any 
more than has that smoky taste of Usher’s Old Vatted Glen- 
livet. (Oh, memories of former days). She had the true 
flavor or Auld Reekie, and everybody thought she was just 
about right. 

Then just to show the girls that the Mid-West bunch were 
no “dead ones,” Messrs Bruner of the General Electric Co. 
and Read of Forney & Co. assisted by a real colleen from 
Limerick sang “My Wild Irish Rose.” As they sang this 


RE-ELECTED 


Nebr. One of the 


has made a distinct 
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Lippe HaAiad rie marched and countermaré hed in the Seeond Vice President and Treasurer 
pace hich had been so safely fenced off by the ramparted Sam J. Turnes, Adv. Manager, Brunswick-Balke Collende: 
tall All avreed that the wild Irish rose of this trio was a Co., Chieago, Il. 
re heaut nd t have been grown on the far-famed Secretary and General Manager 
Cruiskeen L = Charles S. Sutherland, 607 So. Wabas 
Last ' e Mile Gonzalos in Ave., Chicago, Ill. } 
hat was called a She danec Ever Direetors 
sinet ( ead that high! flavored Terms Expire 1925 
ho entitle Sheik” e have Sydney J. Roy, General Manager, Har 
en ( about the nibal Rubber Co., Hannibal, Mo. 
| n these ‘ere Walter R. Denman, General Manag: 
desert Mile. Gonzalos’ name Denman-Myers Cord Tire Co., 
ound : it she must have Warren, Ohi 
her n the streets of Cairo E. H. Bohlmann, Factory Manag: 1 
or st ereabouts where sheiks Cupples Co., St. Louis, Mo. } 
are t to tres { We venture to J. B. Gabeline, President, Standa: 
opine that ( ost tidious sheiks Four, Tire Co., Keokuk, lowa 
ted her perform The other directors are as follows 
heiks gathe red Terms Expire 1924 
at their 77 e Oasis in Chieago ah 
e evenine’s enter Sam J. Turnes, Adv. Manager, Bru 
i aleaintaied . , neni tobe 1h eae wick-Balke Collender Co., Chieago, | 
af Gin’ hank tienen ever alee tne Ge W. W. Wuchter, General Manager, N ‘ 
mentees of Mid.West No litle areilll braska Tire & Rubber Co., Omaha Ne! 
fan the enccess of the entire affair te te D. M. Mason, General Manager Mas 
he ven to the Banouet Committee who Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio 


Paul P. Parker, President, Parker Tir 


togethe will President W uchter and : : 
& Rubber Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


General Manager Sutherland had 














chara oT al thy arrangements. The —_ —————— Terms Expire 1923 
+ t Committ vas as f 3: ah ’ . , T as F resid il Tire é 
LB nque mmittes i a follows : ] TOMAS FOLI EN, k IRST jy ICE PRESIDENT Thoma I olle my I resi ent, I 10on Tire v 
C. C. Christie, of Des Moines, Chair- ‘nD DIRECTOR Rubber Co., La Fayette, Ind. 
man; W. E. Wilson of Akron; E. T. M. J. Flynn, Treasurer, Inland Tire & 
Meve > Chicago > > -— oo ? . President and General Manager of the Lion > , ‘ “*hieaw 
Me yer 0! hieag , J ark . of In fire & Rubber Co., La Fayette, Ind. which he Rubbe : \ o., Chic “5° Hl. , 
dianapolis; \ { Eide ot ( hiecago; organized in 1916 after having disposed of his Harry J Smith, President, Achilles 
J. B. Longini of Chicago; J. Tumpeer imterests in the coal business. The Lion cord Rubber & Tire Co., Binghamton, N. Y 
: and fabric tires have achieved a reputation for ‘ = 4 
ot ¢ hicago quality products D. L. Spraker, Kokomo Rubber Co 
At the annual meeting held in the Kokomo, Ind. 
att 0 t} follov oO ) ‘ePTS Tr , nsnine ‘Par rere , , ’ > 
r 2 n Ti vine ofheer for the ensuing year were Ex-officio members of the Board for three years as Ex-Presi 
e1ecvec dents of the Association 
President . . ° ‘ ms . 
residen . 7 John W. Maguire, President, Maguire Tire & Rubber Co., 
W. W. Wuchter, General Manager, Nebraska Tire & Rubber Cleveland, Ohio 
Co., Omaha, Neb. on — ‘ iat ; 
a John T. Christie, President, Hawkeye Tire & Rubber Co. 
First Vice President Des Moines, Iowa 
Thomas Follen, President, Lion Tire & Rubber Co., La 1). M. Mason, General Manager, Mason Tire & Rubber C: 
Favette, Ind Kent, Ohio 
€ 
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Tarep ANNUAL DiNNeR OF THE Mip-West Rupper MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION AT THE Horet Morrison, CHICcaAGo, 
JANUARY 31 


Those at the head of the table from left to right: John T. Christie, president of the Hawkeye Tire & Rubber Co., Des Moines, Iowa, former 
resident of the Association: E. 8. Babcox of Akron: William W. Wuchter, president of the Association, general manager of the Nebraska Tire & 
ubber Co., of Omaha, Nebr.; Homer Buckley of Chicago, speaker; Thomas Follen, president of the Lion Tire & Rubber Co., La. Fayette, Ind., 

first vice president of the Association; Sam, J. Turnes, general advertising manager of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, second vice 


president and treasurer of the Association Cc. C. Christie, Chairman of the Banquet Committee at the right end of table. 
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Harry J. Smiru, Drrecror 


President, Achilles Tire & Rubber Co., Bing 
hampton, N. Y., well-known in the rubber industry 
— = Ss a manufacturer of long and successful ex 








. pentonee aie cunpany was ae n* 1916, Sam J. TuRNES, TREASURER, SECOND VICE 
. SPR R YIRECT and makes both passenger car and truck tires a ise 
0 & : : PRAKER, [RECTOR PRESIDENT 
One of the executives of the Kokomo Rubber Co : * os 
K = i= uM ' . f he Kok Rubber ¢ General Advertising Manager of the Brunswick 
; okomo, Ind r. Spraker is a native of Indiana, ce-C } } 
ille Galt titan bin trecihate aaaeem oa thx een Balke-Collender Co., Chicago. He was formerly 
. : = : ; ; manager of the tire sales division of this company 
y Rubber Co. in 1897, and has been with it con } in : 
| tinuously ever since a period of 24 years some = — _— was a a piano and 
Co rage fl ; oo . aia phonograph business. e is one of the live wires 
distinction in the tire industry. of the Mid-West organization 
resi 
Cr 
Cr 
C 
7 








Pau. P. Parker, Drrecror 
Water R. DeEnMAN, DIRECTOR ‘ 


President and General Manager of the Parker 

General Manager of the Denman-Myers Cord Tire & Rubber Co., Indianapolis. Young in years 
Tire Co., Warren, Ohio. In company with W. E. but old in service. Although only 31 years of age 
Myers he organized the Denman-Myers Cord Tire he has been in the rubber industry since 1909 





eggs Co. in 1920, and they have an exceptionally well- when he started with Swinehart in Akron. Later 
p J. B, GABELINE, DIRECTOR equipped plant in operation at Warren. he was with Knight and Besaw at Canton and 
ind., three years ago established his own company at 
“iad Indianapolis. He has built a model plant where 





President and Genera] Manager of the Standard 


Four Tire Co., Keokuk, Iowa he manufactures only high grade cord tires 





































360 
The following Finance Committee was appointed: Sam J. 
Turnes, Thomas Follen and Sydney J Roy. 

The DuBois Rubber & Tire Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., was 
elected to Regular membership and the New Haven Sherard- 
izing Co., Hartford, Conn., to Associate membership. 

President Wuchter reported encouragingly on the state of 
the Association and the outlook for the future and urged all 
present to take an active interest in increasing the membership. 

The following is the list of those present at the luncheon in 
the afternoon and the banquet in the evening: 

Edward Babeock, India Rubber Review, Akron; Milton 
Birkenstein, 5S. Birkenstein & Son, Co., Chicago; R. A. Blan- 
chard, American Zine, Lead & Smelting Co., St. Louis; E. H. 
Bohlmann, Cupples Co., St. Louis; Theo. Bohlmann, Cupples 


» 


Co., St. Louis; F. A. Bonstedt, Pell & Dumont, New York; 
P. A. Bloom, Fred Stern & Co., Ine., Akron; G. E. Bovis, 
McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., East Palestine, Ohio; E. W. 
Bowman, National Aniline & Chemical Co., Akron; W. C. 


Brown, The Consulting Co., Cineimnati; C. A. Bruner, Gen- 
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Kokomo, Ind.; Chas. S. Sutherland, Mid-West Rubber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Chicago; H. B. Taylor, Eagle Picher 
Lead Co., Chicago; C. H. Taveniere, Chas. E. Wood, Akron; 
Julius Tumpeer, Wishnick-Tumpeer Chemical Co., Chicago; 
J. Turnes, Brunswick-Balke-Collender, Chicago; 
Chas. J. Venn, Century Rubber Works, Chicago; H. B. 
Wendell, Wenstone Rubber Products Co.; Geo. Wheatley, 
Century Rubber Works, Chicago; C. H. Wheeler, MeGraw 
Tire & Rubber Co., Chicago; J. E. Whigam, Nebraska Tire 
& Rubber Co., Omaha, Neb.; W. E. Wilson, Akron Rubber 
Mold & Machine Co., Akron; Robt. Wishnick, Wishnick-Tum- 
peer Chemical Co., Chicago; W. W. Wuchter, Nebraska Tire 
& Rubber Co., Omaha, Neb.; M. Woldenberg, A. Daigger & 
Co., Chieago; M. M. Zoller, Eagle Picher Lead Co., Chicago. 


Sam 





Ninety-three Manufacturers Favor New Tire 
Adjustment Conditions 
Tire 


recommended Standard 














eral Electric Co., Chicago; Homer Buckley, Buckley Dement The extent to which the 
& Co., Chicago; C. C. Christie, Hawk Warranty and the accompanying re- 
eve Tire & Rubber Co.. Des Moines, Ia.; , vision of mileage adjustment practices 
R. G. Conant, Brighton Mills, Passaic, have met with approval by the tire 
N. J D. J. Daly, Brighton Mills, manufacturing industry may be visual- 
Passaic, N ae. \. Dewberry, ized with the aid of the following list 
Marlboro Cotton Mills, MeColl, S. C.; of manufacturers, totaling ninety-three, 
A. C. Eide, American Zine Sales Co., who have expressed to the Rubber As- 
Chieago; R. W. Fahey, Perfection Tire sociation of America their approval of 
& Rubber Co... Fort Madison, Ia.: the recommendation. 
lhomas Follen, Lion Tire & Rubber Co Amazon Rubber Company 
a Fa tte nad | RB “elsenth; S American Rubber & Tire Co 
L, . ; = hal, , Aeme Rubber Mfg. Company 
Berkensteit X Or U0., Chicago ; Ajax Rubber Company, Racine D 
Joh Frederick, i keve Tir «& Ajax Rubber Compa I 
Rul ‘ 1) Ml WW WW Armstrong Rubber Compa: 
Liltbine ™ i { al 
Mel] ’ 4 . Beacon Tire Compar 
tear } 1? \cdive ruising ( o.. Be rgougnan Rubber ‘ orporatior 
Chienag (has (lekis Brighton Mills. Blekre Tire & Rubber Compar 
) jraender Rubber & Tire Compa 
Pa \ | | (7. WG Ke Gereke Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 
All ( Lou RJ Buckeye Rubber Products ( 
til ? | « Ruhher ('s . ly Carlisle Tire ¢ orporatior 
> Columbia Tire & Rubber ¢ 
lia L, G. ¢ Akron Rubber Continental Rubber Worl 
Mold & M { \ C. E. Gil Cupples Company 
| | r ( Converse Rubber Shoe Compa 
i a) 
\\ | i] \ - ] A ¢ Denman-Mvers Cord Tire Co 
’ ' m ‘ Double Fabric Tire Company 
N \ L) iat » MeGraw Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. of America 
Dire \ | per | Palestins | Dural Rubber Corporatio: 
oO i \) : —_" | Dryden Rubber Company 
hie ' ( ‘ (rerek en, Cat = . " > , 
ton Co., St. Louis; C. B. Hextell, Hawk Empire Tire & Rubber Corpora 
eve Tire > nih hy : . + RLES S. SuTHUERLAND. GENER Te Falls Rubber Company 
I & Ru ‘ o., De s Moin s, Ia 2 mm, TENERAL MA Federal Rubber Company 
iH. ¢ Joh i MeG lire & Rub AGER AND SECRETARY Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
ber Co., | Palestine, Ohio H.W a em Fisk Rubber Company 
lordan, M W arc C ' 1920, having formerly been with the Rubber As Gates Rubber Company 
‘ ; L & - 4 Chi ociation ’ , ; America in — York Rubt A General Tire & Rubber Company 
Caso ; T. We ber Parker rire & Giant Tire & Rubber Company 
Ruble Co., Indiananpoli Gillette Rubber Company 
rT Globe Rubber & Tire Co 
Seott Kingwell, Tires, Chicago; Harvey D. Kline, Grand Goodrich Co., The, B. F atten as 
R I | | ; ‘ wes . Goodyear Tire & Rubber ( Monarch Rubber Company 
way oun X a ar us Grand Rapids, Mich. ; F’. W. } eg rire X& Ri bher Co “ . . on ‘ 
Knoke, American Zine Sales Co, Chieago; Edward Kolb, Sri Compe ede yy = 
Kaele Picehe Lead ( , Chieago: L. N. LePan. C. T. Wilson Gryphon Rubber & Tire Corp Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co 
Co., Akre }. B. Longini, The Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry a satan —_ a Co. Parker Tire & Rubber Co 
«& Construction Company, Chieago; S. W. Lowry, Century Hewitt Rubber Co. sch Phare Tire & Snabbe S 
: ™S, “thy . varis Tire & Rubber Co 
R ubber Work Ss, Unhieago: J Matthias, J Bee Mineral Point ay a ry p ompany Portor Rubber Company 
Zine Co., Chieago; E. J. Maurer, Edw. Maurer & Co., New Howe ~~ Goopenntion Quaker City Rubber Co 
York; H \. Mae Kusick. Philade - > — y = ‘ 
adel pl rc DD adelphia Rubber Works, Phil Ideal Tire & Rubber Co Racine Auto Tire & Rubber Co. 
aderphia ; E. ¢ Merkle, I arker lire & Rubber Co., Indian- Inland Rubber Co Rubber Products Co., The 
‘ ] \ ‘|’ , = 7 > . " : ’ “4. * . : 
apolis; E. T. Meyer, F. R. Henderson & Co., Chicago; Chas. Kelly-Springfield Tire Co Sampson Tire & Rubber Co 
Muehlstein, H. Muehlstein & Co., Chieago: R . O'Ms: , Kenyon Company, C., In Sample Rubber Company 
‘ liecago: KR. . O'Malley, : - ; 
Perfection Tire & Rubber C Fort } . > > Keystone Rubber Mfg. Co Sprague Tire & Rubber Co 
e¢ Lubpdel 0., ort ! [adison, Ta. ; I aul I ° Kokomo Rubber Company Spreckels “Savage’’ Tire Co 


Parker, Parker Tire & Rubber Co., Indianapolis; W. H. Par- 
kin, National Standard Co., Niles, Mich.; F. H. Pough, South- 
ern Acid & Sulphur Co., St. Louis; C. M. Puhlman, J. H. 
Lane & Co., Chieago; H. W. Ramsay, Cupples Co., St. Louis; 
Roy Ramsay, H. Muehlstein & Co., Chicago; C. P. Read. For- 
ney Co., Chicago; A. W. Reid, Cabarrus Cotton Mills, Chi- 
eago; Sydney J. Roy, Hannibal Rubber Co., Hannibal. Mo.: 
M. W. Rozar, Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, Ga. 

F. G. Sell, Hawkeye Tire & Rubber Co., Des Moines, Ia.: 
J. Sexton, Inland Tire & Rubber Co., Chicago; A. Stein. H. 
Muehlstein & Co., D. L. Spraker, Kokomo Rubber Co.. 


Chicago: 


Lambert Tire & Rubber Co 
Lancaster Tire & Rubber Co. 
Lee Tire & Rubber Co 

Lion Tire & Rubber Corporation 


Madison Tire & Rubber Co 
Marathon Company, The 
Mason Tire & Rubber Co 
McLaren Rubber Company 
McCreary Tire & Rubber Co. 


McGraw Tire & Rubber Co 
McLean Tire & Rubber Co 
Mercer Rubber Company 
Michelin Tire Company 
Miller Rubber Company 
Mohawk Rubber Company 


Standard Four Tire Company 
Standard Tire Company 

Star Rubber Company 
Surety Tire & Rubber Co 
Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co. 
Syracuse Rubber Company 


Thermoid Rubber Co 
Tuscan Tire & Rubber Co. 
Tyer Rubber Company 


United & Globe Rubber Co. 
United States Tire Co 


Victor Rubber Company 
Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Vulcan Rubber Co. 




















Vuleanization: Past. 


Present and Future 


By Dr. Philip Schidrowitz 


HEN I suggested the title of the paper which I have the 
W honor of putting before you this evening, I had the 
intention of dealing with the subject of vulcanization 
mainly, if not entirely, from a chemical and scientific point 
of view. Although | do not propose to abandon the program 
originally mapped out completely, I find that some of my col- 
leagues have—I will not say stolen my thunder—to a large 
extent cut away the ground from under my feet. Thus, at a 
recent Manchester meeting of the Institution, my friend, Dr. 
Pickles while complaining that every subject but the one he 
was dealing with—Compounding Ingredients—had been filched 
from him, managed in the course of his most lucid and inter- 
esting address to poach most successfully on what I had come 
Then we have a forthcoming paper 
on accelerators by Mr. Rosenbaum, of the Hooley Hill Com- 
pany, and Mr. Peachey is to deal with cold vulcanization, and 
his paper, I feel sure, will cover that subject pretty completely, 
and will include, | hope, an exhaustive summary of his own 
This preliminary digression is by way of exeuse for 
plead, under exceptiona! anl extenuating cireum- 
unavoidable tonight’s communiea- 
tion, which I fear will prove to be no more than a bare outline 
of a truly vast and complex subject. 


to regard as my preserves. 


pre ICCSS, 
the—as | 


stances shortcomings of 


The Pioneers 

There is just one more “lastly” in the way of preliminaries: 
I do not as that 
avoided. I am not going to give you my opinion (for it is 
vulcanization. At 
this point, I know that, if he is present, my friend Mr. Rogers, 
that most oldest rubber firm, 
will turn and the distinguished 
nipotent editors of our technical journals will uplift 


propose to be controversial, so tar ean be 


not worth much) as to who discovered 


worthy representative of the 
upon me a coldly critical eve, 
and on 
hut they will be disappointed. I am voing 
fact that the 


censorious pe nels 
to he 


Haneoe! and of the 


content with the name of the Englishman 


i (meriean Goodvear will alwavs be asso 
ciated with the most important basie rubber trade discovery 


ever made, just as that of Macintosh will always be associated 


vith the development of proofed garments, or of Parkes with 
cold curing, and of the late J. B. Dunlop with the pneumatic 
tire 
{ Definition 
As I am to talk about vulcanization, I suppose I ought to 
make an attenipt to define it. A few years ago the manufac 
ture of suitable definition would not have involved any 


considerable difficulty. Most of us would probably have said 
that vuleanization constitutes the reaction which takes place 
between rubber and sulphur or a sulphur compound, having 
in mind a That definition would 
“little knowledge” which is, probably, 
a dangerous thing, for, although we still know comparatively 
little about the true inwardness of the chemistry and physics 
of vulcanization, we do at least know that it is not a simple 
reaction. So much, at least, the study 
taught us. A definite chemical 
reaction, such as the formation from hydrogen and chlorine 
of hydrochloric acid, or from calcium and oxygen of quick- 
lime, involves the combination, invariably and under all 
conditions, of definite weights of both constituents. Now, if 
we take a mixing made with (an average) rubber and sulphur 
only and vuleanize it, we find that approximately 100 parts 
of rubber will combine with 2.5 to 3 parts of sulphur before 
correct curing is attained. If to the same mixing we add a 
minute quantity—say 1% of 1 per cent, or even of a 
violent accelerator, we find that we can obtain a fully vul- 
eanized product, according to factory standards, with a 
proportion of “combined” sulphur of as little as 0.5 or even 
less per 100 parts of rubber. It is true that, physically and 


definite chemical reaction. 


have been based on the 


or a definite chemical 


of organic accelerators has 


less— 


of the Institrtion of Rrbber 
Schidrowitz. who is acknowledeed as 


from The India-Rubber Journal 


Presented hefore the third London meetir 
Industry on Janrary 11 by Dr. Philir 


an authority in England Reprinted 
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mechanically, the products will not be identical, but they are 
both fully cured, and the re-action, therefore, which has 
taken place, cannot be the same in both instances. Naturally, 
these phenomena open the the door to much speculation. For 
instance, we might suggest—as Weber suggested in regard to 
cold euring—that there are a series of possible rubber-sulphur 
compounds, each definite and corresponding to a “full” cure, 
but differing according to the conditions obtaining during vul- 
eanization. Such a theory necessarily involves the assumption 
of polymerising or aggregating effects varying according to 
the nature of the catalyst or accelerator. It has, indeea, 
already been suggested that sulphur is merely a catalyst or 
polymerizing agent and that an accelerator merely exercises 
the same type of effect as the sulphur, but in a much higher 
degree, but, in reply to this theory, it may be pointed out 
that so far we cannot do without the sulphur, and that the 
accelerator alone (provided it does not, as in the case with 
some of the super-accelerators described by Professor Bruni, 
contain sulphur eapable of liberation at vulcanizing temper 
atures) will not produce the vulcanizing effect. I prefer, 
therefore, to define vulcanization mainly in terms of its effects 
as follows: 
Vulcanization is a process involving the interaction of 
rubber and of sulphur (or sulphur compound ) which pro- 
and thermal and physical 


foundly modifies improves the 


prope rties of the rubber. 
Vulcanization in the Past and Present 

You are, no doubt, all aware that hot curing was first dis- 
covered by Goodyear and by Hancock between the years 1839 
and 1844 that “cold curing” 
chloride was first put forward by Parkes in 1846; that sub 
sequently the “vapor cure” (which subjecting 
vapors of sulphur chloride instead 


by means of a solution of sulphur 


consists in 
proofed materials to the 
of to a solution of this substance) was later introduced, and 
Abbott in 1878, and that in 1888 the dry heat 
process ol Waddington was evolved. All 
methods are still employed, he long to the 
present, as we ll as to the past; but many changes in develop 
detail have first 
Most of you are familiar with ordinary works practice, 
with your 


improved bv 
(stove) these 
and therefor 


ment of taken place since they wert intro 
duced. 
and | content 
attention to some of the more eurious or important points in 


and their development. 


will, therefore, myself drawing 


connection with plant and processes, 
The Quantity of Sulphur 


An interesting point, to which very little, if any attention 
has been draw so far is that, at any rate until comparatively 
recent times, there was a wide difference of practice as between 
British and United States regard to the 
quantity of sulphur employed. 
manufacturers worked with comparatively small quantities of 
their British colleagues with comparatively 

The former method, naturally, involves the use 
of somewhat higher curing heats and/or more of the well- 
known catalysts, the latter of lower temperatures and/or less 
in the Way of accelerators, mineral or otherwise. While the 
advent of the organic accelerator is gradually changing con- 
ditions generally as regards curing, it is of interest to enquire 
as to the reasons for the divergence of practice mentioned 
above and to ask ourselves which is the better? I am afraid, 
however, that no clean eut answer is possible to either ques- 
tion; I have often wondered whether it might not be that, 
as regards aging or life of the goods, the American practice 
is not more suitable to their relatively dry climate, while our 
methods are the better in relation to our damp atmosphere. 
We are well aware that a dry atmosphere exercises a more 
deteriorating effect on rubber than a damp one. Deterioration 
may take on one of two forms, hardening up or the reverse, 
i.e, tackiness or softening. From such knowledge as is avail- 
able, it seems probable that the rate of hardening is likely 
to be greater than that of softening at ordinary (non-tropical) 


manufacturers in 
Broadly speaking, American 
sulphur, large 
amounts. 
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temperat f l a climate th moderate attendant excessive stresses, such as are liable when the metal 
tompernt +} ‘ ‘ 4 to run the msk of the latter core 1s emploved ‘he svstel Is very widely used in Americt, 
the t ‘ | t that there may be some discussion but so far has searecelv tound the popularity it deserves in this 
© direct experiments on it that country The maindrawback of the air-bag, hitherto, has been 
‘ now, however, that some ts eost. tor it he readily understood that a rubber bag, 
‘ exces ‘ evel ‘ pounded. iii not stand more tan a certain 
} ‘ POSSI ( hey ‘ . () e reeently ¢ 1) (| Oo pags have 
I ent ed ! ~ ereome tne a I maun 
‘ : re ¢ dd hye r-bagw is ost essential 
| ~ y ho t! I rt eveloping 
‘ s ot vulea that is, of getting 
Iypes of Vulcanizers the sulphur « ir-containing substi e te et wit! 
: ly, yhy t oOo! tor prove t thie purely 
' ( ‘ ectiol il ti 0 curing 
' ‘ : ‘ 
‘ i ‘ t 1) { i 
i hese Control of Heat and Pressure, et 
’ hic prooted clot ‘ © pres ith the past, 21 t strides have 
closed eated cl hay een made no to the control of the heat and of pressuft 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ oO ¢ ‘ luring the cure d also ot the length oi the eur We possess 
ure I inder pres- t for automatically recording the temperatures 
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a enmmaction with pread goods. hose. and belting. I have conversation overheard quite recently in a curing shop, to the 
een deseriptions of continuous vuleanizers for wrapped ot following effect 
molded tires it hich the tire enters a heated chamber bv wav First Opera Bill, this “ere pan should have come off 
trap, ‘ ic rd silo > ind emerges fullv eured at hatt-an hour ag 
the far end throug! econd trap, but I have no expenence Second Onverat Never mind, th vill come out 
persona ot the e continuous curing of small articles, nice and bro 
particularly ot on-molded goods, represents a diffieult prob | expect the did. but that sort of thine could not have 
en nm thy eonnectio ti hdd process (deseribed I H ( , ] ; ; ot " ] « ] { t 
happened nh automatic control and recorders apou 
i rson ‘ i" ent oT ‘ ‘R he \l chinel -s Is not Wit! . 
os cover peels citieian tes Gein ae ol Just as e eannot entirelv dissociate the present trom the 
4 hi es iy iain pi st, we are equi v unable to draw any east-iron line between 
. .% : acai pens me of saeaiead certain items ot theory and practice of today and those of 
“3 ; . ame cia tomorro But e ean take stock of the present position, 
1a en Neat ce hieh ¢] speculate as to its be ng on the tuture and finally attempt 
oor ‘ ‘ ur } e] e drive to dra 1 pieture the present cas | tear, the merest 
aa ~ ~~ the sketel thre ilk Ing shop as if iD nthe ag which 
reese 1) | hig 7 st es on the knees of the gods | think it l not be taken 
miss if I au stock-taking bv stating that no remarks 
The Vulcanization of Tires of mine are to be regarded as expressing an opinion either 
, ;, favorable r untavorable on any commerch process or on 
' el v el nhs ten © scope 0 Sho! any potent ally mmereial proeess or method 
prehpre crim ) ! ‘ surve tex nic process ( . . ; 


vuleal ene ul y those eh are é Direct Vulcanization with Sulphur 


known yl here ‘ evant ni my ee! tie nnast 
ad the pre nt, ¢ ‘ nad the uture l ar ner na The} ( vy ot the methods available come under the above 
here re ! oO} } he of speeifie impo ne heading Some of these are wel Known, others re more or 
ty ; | ’ / not he rou OO . less nove Ol trie experimental stage it s, Ot course, 
non ‘Hemel , m6 ble i ek ws Gl atin rossible that some of the latter are already in commercial 
etnt . +} he on rtment tronhles whic! - use vilhout tie act being cenerall Kho The various 
he r ed » not at over aan processes | thods in this group may be sub-divided as 
com) re he ethod is that « vuleanizit lL) Ordnu H Cu using ; y sulphur 
‘ ‘ ( ‘ pressure. that is b orel } suc! Phi oods 1 be cured 
le d n ft] e hv exten nreaanre dur 1) In I Stean In molds in « yped; sus 
u , ew is pended: semi-eured (press or ste n molds, and 
eure i CO} slic ong ren cle nisthe ( ! ( ilk or othe ~¢ 
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i 2 tes eTTo hie ‘ ‘ I Cs 
{ “ n ! i ne tire ‘ / i tlly-Heated molds or presse 
| ‘ P e sufficiently evide ‘ / / 1 Suspended or standing or passed 
f ' ' , ores ninaw as rh the vuleanizer slo 
0 rhe t ( lis¢ i / | spre? ‘) J) } ( \ é 
; ) ge aay tal bea tiege, Buda Water or Oil Cures—The goods,: in molds or 
iwainst e mo t in exp nding ir or @as e rapped, are heated beneath the surtace of the liquid. 
tainer made of flexible mater In this way the mold is (2) S wr Bath Cure The goods are dipped into and 


wavs completely filled but there ean be no over filllng, with the maintained hele the surface of molten sulphur. Exeess 
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of sulphur is subsequently removed by means of caustic soda. 


(3) Accelerated Hot Cure. 

(a) The mix contains inorganic accelerators, such as 

magnesia, lime and litharge. 

(b) The mix contains organic accelerators. 

(ec) A combination of (a) and (b). 

Vote.—The methods used are substantially as under (1), 
ut ther must be a readjustment of heats as well as of time, 
nd usually of sulphur. ) 

(4) Hot Curing in Solvents—The mix is “dissolved” in a 
vent 1 tl solution heated in a pressure vessel by means 


steam, or in a suitable container immersed below the sm 


‘ , 
ace ot a liquid of high boiling point. ( Stevens.) 


(5) Accelerated Curina in the ¢ d. 
suitable composition ae 


To solutions or cements of 


ecelerators and activators are added in_ sufficient 
quantity to produce—within a reasonable time 
vuleanized jellies. (Bedford and others; Peachey.) 

») A mix, containing an organie base capable of form 


ing an active dithio-carbomate, is exposed to the 
vapors of carbon bisulphide in the eold. (Bruni.) 
Viole / 


ultra-violet 


J 
(Da Curing wm the Cold by means of Ultra Rays. 


“Solutions” are subjected to the action of 


and Hie lhronne r.) 


rays. 
(Bernste 
Indirect Vulcanization with Sulphur 
(6) Hot Cure.—Accelerators containing sulphur of which 
sufficient is split off at curing temperatures to produce vul- 
Bedford. ) 
(7) Cold Veans of 
(a) The goods are exposed alternately to SO: and HS; 
sulphur in statu nascendi is formed and brings about 
vuleanization. (Peachey. ) 
(b) “Solutions” containing suitable quantities of the 
7a) are mixed. ( Peachey.) 
It is not claimed that the above is an exhaustive list, but it 
covers, I believe, the majority of all the comparatively well 
The same qualification applies to the meth 


below. 


canization. (Bruni: 


Curma bu Gases. 


gases (cI. 


known processes. 


forth 


associated with the 


| have only added the names of those 
where 


ods set 


various these are com 


processes 
paratively new. 
Curing with Substances other than Sulphur 
The 
passed through or dipped in a S:Cl: in a suitable 
Or the brushed over with a similar solution. 
(9) Vapor Curing with Su phur Chloride. 


(SS) €C aold (urwma v ith Sulphur ( hlor de. coods are 


solution of 
solvent. voods are 
The goods art 
chamber, to vapors ol 


latter 


exposed, suitably constructed 


lik a 


somewhat 


S:-Chl, or more frequently to vapors ot the 
diluted by the vapors OT a solvent. 

wit] ( Boggs.) 
with Benzoyl-Peroxide and other organic ox 
(Ostromysslenski.) (With regard to 10 and 11 


it is doubtful whether the curing effect is directly comparable 


10) Curina Selenium. 
(11) (wong 


dising agents 


either with sulphur or sulphur-chloride vuleanization. ) 
THE FUTURE 
The Ideal-Omnium Rubber Works, Ltd., A. pv. 1940. 
Compared with the works with which I had been familiar in 
the first and second deeades of the nineteenth century, the 
exterior ot the Jdeal-Omnium Rubber VW orks, Ltd.., ol 


1940, struek me as strange 
Firstly guide, with a pitying 


smile, explained that there were no chimneys beeause they had 


having indeed a appearance. 


there were no chimneys. My 
as we knew them, and there were no boilers because 


“But what,” I asked, “about vour 


0 boilers 
lines were needed. 
ills and ealenders and vuleanizers? 
“Each 1 he explained, an 
ts own small boiler; this is electrically heated and fitted with 
when the mill or eal 
Subsequently the tem 
from a 


Oo steam 
D99 
with 


ill and ealender,” connected 


n automatie eut-out which operates 


heat. 


stream ot warm 


nder has attained a definite 


erature is kept steady by a water 


entral tank. The latter is heated by means of powerful 
ectrical elements and is fitted with delicate thermostats.” 
“But the vuleanizers?” I hazarded. 

“There is no such thing as steam curing nowadays,” he 
eplied. “The hot eure, where it is used, is run by means of 
ot or warm water. Our hot-curing temperatures range from 


120 deg. to 160 deg. Fahrenheit. 
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“You see,” he added, “nearly all our molded stuff is cured 
in an open tank, under water. The water at the proper tem- 
perature passes through the tank in a constant stream, coming 
from a central tank, and is pumped back from a central well. 
In this way an absolutely even temperature throughout the 
vuleanizer is obtained, and very little heat is lost. It takes 
a little longer, of course, to heat up the goods this way than 
it would with steam, but the render the 
cure a very short one anyhow, and the advantages of working 
No danger, no time lost in 


accelerators we use 
in an open vessel are enormous. 
blowing off, no waste steam, no trouble as regards overheating, 
and so on. 

“But,” | 
and so On 


said, “I thought that with big stuff—solid tires 


accelerators were not much use because of the long 
rise necessary in any case.” 

My cnide adopted a shghtly 
one or two ot 


attitude. “Solid 


the old kind in 


derisory 
tires,” he said; “yes, we have 
the museum, but anyhow the little difficulties you experienced 
about goods of that kind You see,” he 
added,” in your day you attempted to adapt the accelerator 
adapt 


have been overeome. 


to works practice. Today we works practice to the 
accelerator.” 


“And how,” ” 


Ll asked, “‘do vou heat your W addingtons? 

“Just as we cireulate hot he replied, “so we cir 
culate electrically-heated hot air or inert such 
methods are still used. But,” he went on, “we generally cure 
proofed goods, boots and so on, by one of the cold sulphur 
You may know of the jelly methods, the gas cure, 
but at this point his answer appeared for a time 


water,” 
where 


gases 


processes. 
and the 
to be confused. 
The “Ideal” Methods 

was proceeding we had entered 
and works. In every department 
some radical change was obvious. The tire-making shops, for 
instanee, were partly fitted with curious-looking looms, partly 
with tire-making machines quite unlike anything I had seen. 

“In your day,” my guide explained, “vou were troubled, 
when you made fabric tires, with the crown and skirt diffi 
this objection was not entirely 
eliminated, and it was not easy to ensure even and constant 
tension. Your mechanical methods were either slow or only 
mechanical in part. They very costly compared 
mainly because they were so slow. Tire-making was 


W hile 


conversation 
tour of the 


this 
commenced a 


“eords” 


culty; in the case ot 


were all 


with ours 


a craft or an art, but not an exact mechanical process. I 
alwhys wonder how it was that you managed to turn out 
such a high pereentage of good tires as you did. Now, as 


you see, our process is a continuous one, and the actual making 


of a tire occupies no more than a few minutes. We are able 
to achieve these results because the design of our tires is 
symmetrical and not asymmetrical. Long fibre cotton (the 


staples are 6 to 8 inches) is converted into threads, the threads 
pass through a proofing bath, then through a drying chamber, 
then on to be with threads of rubber. In 
this supple and thin but immensely strong cloth is 
produced, which is continually and symmetrically lapped 
round a collapsible core, and at the same time attached to a 
false rim. The which is of the air-bag type, is col 
lapsed and withdrawn through the valve hole and the tire is 


and interwoven 


way a 


core, 


complete.” 

“Do vou withdraw the core before curing?” I ventured. 

“No,” he replied, “for certain types of tires vuleanization 
proceeds at the same time as the tire is being made up. For 
tires with patterned treads molding and curing under water 
is necessary, and the bag is withdrawn after this operation.” 

No Inner Tubes! 

“T cannot see,” I said, how you get your inner tube in or 
attach the tire to the rim.” 

“Tnner tubes,” he replied, “are things of the past. Except 
for the small valve opening the tire is made without a break. 
As for attachment, the false rim, which is part of the tire, 
is attached to the rim proper by a simple locking device 
that’s all!” 

“Ideal” Curing Shops 

We now passed into a shop which was noticeable for its 
cleanliness and silence. It contained nothing but a series of 
cireular, well lagged tanks fitted with lifting gear and run- 


ways, and a pipe system. “Those,” said my guide, “are the 
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molded stuff. The molds 
come in along the run-ways and are then automatically seized 
lifted, They are then locked 


by the internal compression gear, and the water is turned on. 


hot water vuleanizers for heavy 


and and lowered into the tanks. 


At the end of the cure the water is automatically turned off, 
pressure is released, and the goods are removed to the finishing 
shop by means of rur ivs on the far side.” 

Aga e passed or | distinetly remember a very faint 
but h teristi ‘ ( electioneering eggs in one shop. 
i d uide, in reply to a query, “this is the rubber 
linoleum departmer You can just see, if you look out of 
the inde the enerating station and gasometers. Th 
proc a i course, s a eontinuous one 

lo deseribe hat saw in the boot and shoe shops, the 
mechanica nd surgical departments, the cable and sports 
nop ind sé ! vould occupy more time than I have at my 
dis but ‘ here—even in the mill rooms with thei 
enclosed mixers and silent gears—one saw or felt that curious 
absence re characteristics of the 1920 factory noise, 
team, Solve ipors, the dust of fillers Above all there was 
the evidence eve urn of electric power—electriec power 
for heatiu hop | for heating mills, water, gases—electric 
drive for every machine, for runways—electriec light for il 
lumination nd for some kinds of curing 

‘Tell 1 1 said ! ruide, “how it 1s that you are able 
Sai te aheaiedall te a 

It u he replied, “about one-sixteenth of a penny 
per unit On ever CO field there have been erected super 
power stations, co in millions aplece several super 
tation ( orked by tidal power; the loss in transmission 
} hen educed te um,” 

| e enapit ‘ | said, “must have been enormous; 
! i rise el head charee r" 

\! ‘ ut the pital cost was defrayed 
’ es ( hy lrastic reduction of the 

‘ 

\ ‘ 


ane P| "? ; ssicd That he hee! 


ert ed | the paper, 
a t } ed to 1940 te 
’ rye had heer need 
| ~i’ ~—i} ai 
\ I Tie treme 
ly ‘ st and preset 
diseussio1 
Does Accelerated | ulcanization Damage Fabric? 

\l | ecels hat he va 

‘ | ! Il ondered whether th 

‘ ele ‘ adamagved the 

) ar bye «tice, but to 1 ! 

Faults of {ccelerators 

\l | ( perrencs accelerators was not 

( ea iM nem a cu to control, possibly 
because ‘ he had already a factory running 
t! i ! pliant nad the dealt vith the accelerator ac 
eordu ‘ ne } ead installed Chey ought to be able 
et elerator hich they could use much in the same 

+ s sulphu en compound Another prevalent 
diffieulty w: that the accelerators were changeable 
They wanted to be able to mix up the dough, re-mill the waste, 
and use it another d What was necessary probably was 
“fast” acceleration 1) Schidrowitz had told them that the 
Americans used les iphur; he did not know whether lh 
referred to tires, but wit] regard to othe products he did 
not agre If it were so, however, he rather thought, from 
what he had noticed of English goods, that they lasted longer 


highly 
hardened aln 


He did not know 
} 


American goods were finished, but they were heavy 
t universally, and eracking 
whether that 
ess sulphur, or more accelerator. His experience, 
bath, was that rubber immersed 


absorbed just the necessary amount of sulphur and eventual! 


veight, took 


108 
place was because the Ame1 


sulphur fa piece ot 
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cured. 


He had known rubber treated by this method which had laste 
for a great number of vears. 


Fordyce Jones said that it was a difficult proposition to 
him 
that the Amercian practice was to use less sulphur, but he 


eriticize Dr. Schidrowitz on the past. It was news to 
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He did not know of any other method by the use of 
which the keeping properties of rubber were so preserved. 


od 


thought that applied chiefly to the higher grade articles, be 


cause the cheap products, such as mats, had but a crust « 
sulphur. 
certainly in striking contrast to those with a fine finish. 


TI 


These cheap goods were more lasting, which was 


Americans appeared to make no attempt to de-sulphuriz 


With regard to the author’s journey into the future, he also had 
he dreamt about ten years further ahead 
At that time boilers were eliminated altogether 


dream, but 
(Laughter. ) 
Of course, they had some other means of power, but in h 


short visit he had been unable to determine exactly what 


had a 


was, but he believed that the power for the mills was generated 


by their own movement. (Laughter and applause.) 

The Chairman: Is there any gentleman present who has 
dream extending a little further into the future? 

Dr. stevens said he 
again. Dr. 
ot 


to 
Schidrowitz discussed the questio 


was comme back ear 


He was glad 
accelerators. 
Rogers, which, no doubt, 


were rea 


active acceler: 


referred to by Mr. 
It seemed to him, however, that some of these 
tors with their enormous potential advantages must eventuall 
find their manufacturing H 


very 


way into everyday practice. 


thought that those manufacturers who were progressive enoug! 
in the end 


to take the matter up and spend time on it, would 


ap a great harvest. 


re 
Forms of Perishing 


In the early part of the paper, continued Dr. Stevens, D1 


Schidrowitz had discussed the question of perishing, and said 


that there were two kinds of perishing, hardening and soft 
ening. As regards vuleanized rubber, he (the speaker) woul: 
be glad of some details as to softening His « yperience 
that perishing took place in the form of hardening unless 
as brought about by some catalyst vhich destroved it 
broke it dow1 In his general experiments on perishing, what 
he ] 1d ome across Was a hardening ot the ibhe hecamé 
brittle, d nere vas a eracking ot the surface vhen tl 
rubber s stretched There was one difficulty about don 
va th boilers, even if they could lean t a low tel 
perature, and that was cooling erhaps Dr. Sehidro 

ou d ( thie ho the man 1 nis dre: i I anaged to cot 
b elect 

The ©) n said that at the st Rubber Exhibitio 
name of one particular man was on evervbody’s lips—that 

me as Peachey \s he was among the! that evening 
probably Mr. Pe che would be able to te them just a htt 

ore of the ereat discoveries that had been rete rred to. 

S. J Peache thanked Dn Schidrowitz for showing ho 
n 1940, his process had made vood While he vas at hom 
in the laboratery he was afraid such was not the ease wher 
confronting such a body as theirs, and he was afraid he could 
not add anything that was at all useful to the diseussion. 

When Does Vulcanization cease? 

Major Smith, who apologized for the absence of Mr. Frost, 

ealled upon by the chairman to speak, enquired when the 


That was a question 
regard to tires, 


process of vulcanization actually ceased. 
continually put before them, particularly with 
and he would like to hear the point d 
Dr. Mote asked if Dr. Schidrowitz could throw any light 
the necessary amount of sulphur required for perfect 
vuleanization. Practice varied from 4 to 10 per cent, and 
there appeared to be a difference of opinion as to what is the 


iscussed 


required. 

The Multiplicity of Processes 

Dr. Clay spoke not as a rubber expert, but as the principal 
the Northern Polytechnic Institute, and said that when 
one thought of the long list of proceses read out by Dr. 
Schidrowitz of the methods now known, and how many had 
been discovered either by himself, Dr. and others 
within the past few years, it must be realized that they were 
only at the beginning of the knowledge of the properties of 
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Stevens, 





He thought he was an enthusiast, as he con 
fessed himself also to be, but he appreciated the difficultie 
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the wonderful substance—rubber. Even now, after all that 
has been done in the past, its life was a very short one—much 
to the delight of manufacturers. But it was actually to the 
advantage of manufacturers if rubber could be given a longer 
life. Shortly, he thought, manufacturres would realize that 
there was money in the scientific investigation of the subject. 
Money so spent was likely to be multiplied again and again. 
He expected to find in the author’s rubber factory of the 
future no one who had not attended Dr. Schidrowitz’s classes. 
He invited everyone present to attend those classes now. Ad- 
ditional plant, laboratories, and facilities for experiment were 
required to go further ahead into the unknown, and it only 
required additional funds to make those _ investigations 
possible. 
Tempted—But Wary! 

Mr. Franklin expressed his appreciation of the lecture, and 
referring to the author’s vista of the future, thought that all 
the manufacturer would have to do would be to turn up at his 
office at 10 o’clock, and leave at 11 for the day. Everything 
appeared to be done by clockwork. He was not a chemist, but 
a small manufacturer, and in his factory were to be found all 
the steam, cold and vapor processes. What they had already 
arrived at had been achieved by rule-of-thumb methods, which 
in the Rubber Industry, he thought, went a long way. Manu- 
facturers were interested in accelerators, but also very fright- 
ened. They had a certain number of old-fashioned methods, 
but they at least knew where they were. From time to time 
he saw in the Trade papers that somebody advertised a new 
accelerator. As they knew, manufacturers had to deal with 
all kinds of mixings and compounds, and found it very diffi- 
cult to determine which was the most suitable accelerator for 
the different purposes. Another difficulty they had to contend 
with was that, when they put the accelerator into a mixing 
and there was any waste left over, they did not know what to 
do with it. Although from some accelerators they had had 
good results, an accelerator which was not adaptable for 
general use, he thought, would not be largely employed in 
the small factories. 

Mr. Zorn said that although he had learned a great deal 
from Dr. Sehidrowitz’s paper, he was not capable of offering 
any criticism. It was very encouraging, however, to find the 
author and other speakers looking ahead. Personally he would 
have had no objection if they had looked forward to 1960. 
It was a good thing, he thought, to take occasional excursions 
into the future. As a rule Englishmen were particularly 
adverse to looking ahead for any length of time. Six months 
was generally considered quite enough. Looking ahead as 
far as 1940, however, was not going very far; it was barely 
20 years. Things might change a little, but they would not 
change to the extent they then thought. Many of those 
present would be just the same in their habits and would 
do their work in much the same way. But he liked the idea 
of looking ahead, of planning ahead, for after all they were 
working for the future, and it was because of that principle 
he so weleomed the touch of imagination introduced into the 
discussion. 

Accelerators Not Favored in Electric Cable Industry 

Mr. Porteous referred to the durability of rubber and the 
juestion of perishing by softening or hardening. The little 
‘xperience he had had in the matter had been in connection 
with the manufacture of electric cables. He found that cables 
vhich were distinctly under-vuleanized had a tendency to 
perish by softening, while those over-vuleanized perished by 
hardening. Probably the presence of copper, as suggested, 
ad something to do with it. Accelerators so far were not 
used by his firm in cables because of the supreme importance 
of the durability of the product. It was necessary that they 
should get the same result under the same conditions, and it 
vas equally necessary that the finished product should stand 
vear and tear over a long period of time. One or two years 
vas not sufficient. Even after the lapse of ten years if a cable 
verished, they were told it was the cablemakers’ fault. 

Mr. Standring said that he had been extremely interested in 
the paper. Although he was not an expert on the subject, 
here was one accelerator, he thonght, Dr. Schidrowitz had 
omitted to mention, an accelerator which was most necessary 
n the Rubber Trade. The accelerator was supplied by mem- 
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bership of the Institution of Rubber Industry. (Laughter and 
applause. ) 
The Lecturer’s Reply to Questions 

Dr. Schidrowitz, replying on the discussion, said that he 
had pointed out at the beginning of his paper that he was 
not dealing specifically with accelerators. Accelerators had 
been dealt with at some length by Dr. Pickles at Manchester, 
and they were to have a paper on the subject by Mr. Rosen- 
baum, of the Hooley Hill Cpmpany. He had only dealt in- 
eidentally with accelerators on speaking of works practice 
generally. Nevertheless he would take an opportunity of 
giving his views generally on a few of the points raised. 
(Hear, hear.) No one expected the manufacturers to use an 
accelerator without undertaking any experiments on aging, 
ete. His own experience of manufacturers in this respect was 
that while they were too timorous in theory, they were too 
venturesome in practice. First of all, they stood on the brink 
hesitating, then they jumped right in without any bathing 
suit, lifebelt, or anything else. Then they came to grief, but 
they really should not blame the general process of bathing, 
which was a very excellent thing. He would not say what 
accelerator they should use, or how they should use it. It 
was too big a question and depended too much on the various 
conditions. The fact that accelerators had been used in Amer- 
ica for years past showed that American practice was six or 
eight years ahead of ours, and that in practically all their 
works mixings they used organic accelerators sufficiently 
proved the tremendous importance of them. Dr. Stevens 
agreed that they must come into their own. That they needed 
caution, experience, and experiment before being put on the 
market he (the author) agreed. He quite realized the diffi- 
culties encountered by Mr. Rogers. The number of problems 
encountered by a firm such as his must be enormous. Revised 
methods of curing were necessary, works trials had to be made, 
and aging experiments had to be undertaken. It was a tough 
proposition. In regard to tires, Mr. Rogers had raised a new 
bugbear—that of variability of accelerators. His (the 
speaker’s) experience had shown, however, that accelerators, 
if properly used, varied remarkably little in their effect. They 
must be used with the proper proportion of sulphur, a mini- 
mum proportion. The life of goods made with certain accel- 
erators he had come across was much longer than the life 
of those made in the old way. With regard to waste, he had 
in mind, when he dreamt his dream, works practice being 
brought up to date and so on. Manufacturers when they 
made stock like to draw upon it as they wished. They made 
stock which would last them weeks. If they wanted to remill 
their accelerated waste he suggested that they should only 
make enough stock to last them a day or two. It was really 
a question of reorganization. With regard to the amount of 
sulphur employed, he had mainly tires in mind when he wrote 
the paper, as was suggested. Here American mixings con- 
tained rather less sulphur than did the tires turned out in this 
country. He congratulated Fordyce Jones upon his particular 
dream, it appeared that he had discovered perpetual motion. 
(Laughter.) Dr. Stevens wished him to give examples of 
softening. He found that in connection with tires, water 
meter rings, and cables, and he thought that it was quite cor- 
rect that as a rule softening was due to undercuring. They 
found, in connection with the goods which came into contact 
with copper, that under-curing was absolutely fatal. In other 
eases over-curing was fatal. Major Smith spoke of the ces- 
sation of vuleanization. Actually vuleanization never ceased. 
He could not give any definite figure as to the time necessary 
to effect the eure because that depended entirely on the con- 
ditions. In reply to Mr. Mote, who asked what was the 
necessary quantity of sulphur required, he could not give a 
decisive answer because that also depended on conditions. In 
the old days they used a minimum of about 4 to 5 per cent, 
but now with a fairly active accelerator only 2 per cent of 
sulphur was necessary. The question involved two distinct 
problems—the quantity of the sulphur with which to cure and 
the correctness of the cure, and the question of aging, which 
was a very complicated one. Very little research had been 
varried out on these questions; at least very little had been 
made public. With regard to Mr. Franklin’s remarks, he had 
already referred more or less to accelerators. He thought 
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that many experiment ere still necessary, but once carried A vote of thanks to the author was moved by Hugo Hutton 
out the ould all onder the had never done it before. Mr. and seconded by Fordyce Jones, who remarked that they had 
Zorn had complained that he had not gone far enough ahead, _ |ittle opportunity of meeting their chemists face to face. They 
but he the speaker ould remind him of the great difference had read their deliberations in the Trade journals, ot eourse, 
that had taken place in the motor and tire industry since 1900. but he was afraid very lightly, imagining the chemist to be 
With re ‘ ne questiot durability of cables and the very academical, dieting probably on bath buns and milk. 
etiect ¢ the rate . he contessed he had not had much ex- . . . 
neri i 3 inclined to think. however, that Now they found one ot them delving into romance, another 
edie peetl winelien sener ciniittens euaht to chend o aman was said to drink cocktails while a third was reputed to tell 
deal better thar roods made on the old lines He quite agreed funn) Stories. 
Mi , the elements necessarv to make The vote, unanimously accorded, was brietly acknowledged 
Gan os i wen the Institution of Rubber I: by Dr. Schidrowitz. 
ist! 1 te 1 con le DP thanking the Institution for A vote ol thanks to the chair, proposed by Mr. Rogers an 
’ portunity of reading his paper seconded bv R. F. Smallman, concluded the proceedings. 
A) ) . . . 
Non-Blooming Stocks 
By A. E. Friswell 
ene admitted that they are desirable to ap It is always possible to make anv rubber take in mor 
pea ce, b h to eall attention to the frequent sacrific sulphur than it should for long life, by extending the cure 
til qua I order to secure this appear and when this is done, it is a sure fact that the e of the a 
il 0 pri ( t re hicle i 1 shorte ned. 
| this That*too much sere altogether is placed upon good Furthermore, it 1s extremely difficult at all times, an 
‘ Recent us asked to supply a formula for frequently npossible to determine just when complete pet 
Cl re itomobile tires, color no object, weight feet chemical combination is effected, and at just what poin 
no object, but the best, toughest, most lasting thing obtainable. to stop vuleanizing exposure. It is always safer to undereur 
Fro ol ried experience | selected the best thing than to overeure. It is always safer to provide too mucl 
in my collection, and 1 chent tried it out He complained rather than too little sulphur. It is never sate to vuleaniz 
at once, “It won't do; it blooms.” to the point of maximum chemical combination, Le., 1 age 
So, color no object, went into the diseard Color was an resisting is the aim. Something should always be left for 
ob jee M crit had been er-vuleanizing his tubes in post-chemieal action, for what takes place atter vuleanizatior 
order to prevent blooming, and wondered why they did not The only really safe way to secure non blooming with ag 
grt ell resisting qualities is to allow the vulcanized goods time t 


col paratively modern organic accel 


eyes of old-time rubber men to the 


The employment ot 
erators has 
fact that for man 


sulphur than wa 


opened tr 


years they have been using much more 
either requisite or desirable, but the use 


ot these accelerators has also brought about a dangerous ten 


deney to cut the amount of sulphur beyond what is safe, or to 
burn out by vulcanization the slight excess over what com- 
bines chemically when the point of ideal vuleanization has 
been reached When it becomes definitely determined just 


my form will combine chemically with 
whether wild or cultivated, when 
been so classified that any two lots of any 


how much sulphur 
different grades .of rubbe 
these grades have 
one grade will present even approximately uniform vulean- 
ization, and chemical and physical then, 


it will be possible to state that this lot or this grade of rubber 


subsequent tests, 
requires for such and such a use, such and such a percentage 
of sulphur to effect ideal vuleanization at a given time and 
temperature. 

| assert without fear of successful contradiction that such 
definite, scientific determination has not been attained and 
will not be attained until much more standardization work 
has been done in the countries of erude rubber production, 
and that meantime it is idle to aim for a prescription of an 
exact amount of vulcanization agency (accelerated or other- 
until this fundamental initial work has been done. 
Chemists have done much, and will do more, but their real 
work must begin at the souree of supply, otherwise much of 
groping and guess-work if they aim for 
age resisting quality as well as temporary new attractive 
finish and speed of production. 


wise ) 
their effort is blind, 


Some Lots Need More Sulphur than Others 

One lot of one grade of rubber for inner tubes will digest 
2.45 per cent to 3 per cent sulphur and spill out none when 
a perfect cure is secured. Another lot of the same grade re- 
per cent to 4 per cent before its stomach is sat- 
isfied, and still another “finicky” lot cannot assimilate more 
than 2.5 per cent without acute billious indigestion, which 
causes the surplus sulphur to exude in the bloom considered 
so objectionable 
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throw off the safe surplus of sulphur, and then to remove 
by means of a mild alkaline bath or otherwise. In this way 
non-blooming is not obtained at the risk of over vulcanization 


4 Slight Bloom as a Lubricant 


For an inner tube a slight bloom is beneficial. It serves 
as a lubricant and in use a lubricant must be 
employed anyway. For a variety of rubber articles, bloon 
must be avoided as in the case of druggists sundries for ex 
ample, because both the trade and purchasers object to the 
shop-worn appearance of new goods if they are sulphur 
coated, and such goods are disagreeable to the touch, but to 
earry this objection to such articles as tires and tubes is more 
of a fad than anything else. 


{soapstone ) 


In the ease of articles which must resist abrasion such as 
tire treads, roll covers, ete., a slight sulphur deposit is a 
considerable aid in service. This holds good also in soles and 
heels although here the objection to bloom is more than a fad, 
because, from a sales view, they must at least approximately 
mateh, or contrast with the color of the boot or shoe. 

I repeat that while it is not difficult to secure non-blooming, 
by keeping down the vulcanizing agency, and fully vulean 
izing, so doing is attended with risk, and while many manu 
facturers object to any treatment subsequent to vuleanization, 
on the seore of cost and messiness, yet such treatment is not 
necessarily seriously costly, in fact it is a very small matter, 
nor is it necessarily the messy operation which many seer 
to dread. 


A report has been received from Berlin that the “Conti- 
nental Kautschauk und Gutta-Percha A.G.,” which is_ the 
largest rubber concern in Germany, has yielded to the ten- 
dencies of the times in that country and has increased its 
eapital stock. With the decrease in the mark, almost all the 
industrial companies in Germany have issued large blocks of 
stock, and the Continental has not proven altogether resistant 
to the temptation. Accordingly, the stock of the company has 
been increased from 22 to 65 million marks. 
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The Packing of Plantation Rubber 


By F. G. Harvey 


The packing of plantation rubber is a subject of undoubted interest to every American rub- 
ber manufacurer on account of the unsatisfactory condition in which the cases often 
arrive at the factory after the long trip from the primary markets. We reproduce 
Mr. Harvey’s interesting suggestions regarding the use of rubber cases from 
the Bulletin of the Rubber Growers’ Association of London 


For several years past the packing of Plantation rubber for 
export has been very unsatisfactory, both from the producers’ 


point of view, by reason of the expense, and from the buyers’ 
point of view, on account of damaged and broken cases. | 
think most members of the trade will agree with this con 
tention. 


Rubber Is packed almost entirely in Japanese wooden cases, 
Huropean “Venesta” 

I think that most planters 
will agree that the quality of the material of these cases has 
Reliable information 
from Japan (if such exists) tends to show that the enormous 


either “mom” or “veneer” eases 


dropped out when the war came. 


deereased as the price has increased. 


demand for wooden eases tor rubber, tea, ete., has caused a 
shortage ot suitable timber, so that inferior wood is now sup- 
plied. Be the cause what it may, the cost of packing materials 


used to be. 
they are 


tor rubber is now more than four times what it 
| remember Japanese moml cases at 35 cents each; 
$1.40, and the condition in which many consignments ot 
rubber reach London is deplorable. And that 

constant reconditioning and at ports, 
vhich cause considerable expense to estates and annovanee to 

ll concerned. No doubt a praiseworthy desire to pack the 
maximum amount of rubber in each case, and thus save ex 
pense, adds to the toll of burst and shattered boxes. 

years ago an attempt made in the Federated 
Malay States to pack rubber under a patent process, by means 
of which it was rolled (like bandage rolling) into cylindrical 
shape and kept rolled tight by its own elesticity. These bales 
of rubber were then sewn up in cloth and hessian for ship 
ment, and trial consignments certainly stood the journey well, 
and there were no complaints as to loss or damage. The idea 
did not catch on, probably because only crepe could be so 
baled, sheet being too short in length. Canvas has also been 
tried for packing, as well as grass mats. Locally made wooden 
eases have been tried with a certain amount of success, but 
the wood used is too heavy and splitty to be a good material, 
and the supply of suitable timber is limited, and the cost, 
therefore, increasingly expensive. 

What I suggest are rubber cases, that is, cases made of rub- 
ber, of properly manufactured rubber sheeting, one-quarter 
inch or three-eights inch thick, to take the place of wooden 
eases. These rubber boxes might be made the same size of the 
momi (19 in. by 19 in. by 24 in. closed) on much the same 
principle as the collapsible cardboard boxes often used in 
shops for packing sweets and chocolates. Or the tops and 
bottoms and sides and ends could be made seperately like the 
wooden pieces and then made up into boxes, not, of course, 
by nailing, but by fastening like ordinary hinges with lengths 
of stout wire, the edges of the rubber boards being cut and 
fashioned like the joining edge of a hinge. Or, perhaps, 
best of all, round the edges of the rubber board eyelets like 
those in boots could be punched and metalled so that the 
requisite boards could be laced tightly together with split 
rattan or other suitable local fiber. 

On the delivery of the rubber 
through and the rubber boards be “shooked” up and sent 
back to the estate to be used over again. If well made they 
would surely be good for many journeys, for they ought not 
to erack or break. The estate name could be stamped or 
embossed on the boards when made. Freight backwards should 
not be excessive for it used to be economical to send venestas 
from London to the East. The initial cost would no doubt be 
heavy, but each estate would supply the rubber necessary for 


how 
in spite of 


coopering attentions 


Some was 


the lacing eould be eut 


its own eases, and the initial cost would be the only cost, ex- 
cept a small amount for freight on “empties” (packed flat). 

By this means the rubber producers would be killing two 
birds with one stone, for they would be evolving a sound 
packing material for their rubber and be using up their own 
all-too-abundant produce in that proceeding. 

It is not easy to work out many figures in connection with 
this proposal, with the exception of the following:—lI eal- 
culate that an estate producing 25,000 pounds of rubber a 
month (no decent estate produces more than this in these days 
of righteous restriction) will need about 150 cases to pack that 
amount. A period of six months will probably elapse het ween 
the shipment of rubber and the return of the rubber “shooks.” 
Therefore 900 eases will be required. At, say, 2% lbs. rubber 
for each board, 15 Ibs. will be needed for each case, or 13,500 
lbs. rubber for the 900 cases, not a very large amount perhaps, 
but it will be a great help. There is something refreshing 
about the idea of the rubber estates themselves using up their 
own rubber tor some useful purpose. 

What the cost of making these cases would be it is very hard 
to say. Rubber manufacturers might be asked to make a few 
hundred samples for experiment, but it is doubtful, in view 
of recent experience, whether they would be keen on it. 

There are many new ideas for fresh uses of rubber hung 
up beeause no means exist to try them out. British rubber 
manufacturers, as a rule, do not appear to show keenness to 
adopt new uses or help in any way. Under these circum- 
stances there seems to be a great opening for the Rubber 
Growers’ Association to establish a small experimental factory 
to deal with new ideas on a practical basis. It would seem 
that expenditure and activity in that direction were more im- 
portant at the present juncture than research work on the 
estates. Possibly experiments in making rubber cases could 
be carried out in the East by the research officers now there. 

With regard to a Rubber Growers’ Association experimen- 
tal factory, the question will, of course, be raised immediately 

where is the money to come from? Of course, it will be 
difficult, but an appeal to all producers might not be in vain. 
Anyway, now that it has been found impossible to combat 
low prices by cooperation among producers, all efforts should 
be coneentrated on increased consumption by means of new 
uses for rubber. And as these cannot be forwarded except 
by our own initial efforts, no stone should be left unturned 
to endeavor to establish means to this end. 


Rubber Ciay Composition 


British Patent No. 172,711 describes a process for making 
rubber compositions which contain clay. The well-known 
British rubber chemist, P. Schidrowitz, is one of the patentees. 
The rubber and clay are mixed together with water-soluble 
soap in the dry state. An example of such a soap is an alkali 
oleate or the equivalent of it such as dry alkali and oleic acid. 
An excess of alkali such as anhydrous sodium carbonate may 
be added as well. About 3 per cent each of sodium carbonate 
and soap are used in making the mixture. The clay used is 
preferably a colloidal clay. The sodium carbonate is preferably 
ground with the clay, the treated elay introduced into the 
mixer, and the oleie acid gradually added during mastication. 
The mixture may be vuleanized at 40 pounds pressure in from 
45 to 75 minutes. The product obtained in this manner has a 
high breaking strength and good distensibility. 
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Health Hazards in Rubber Factories 





By C. F. Horan 


Hood Rubber Co. 


. | HOR Y. Ul r? n of the Commuttee on Health Haz 
ird the Rubber Section of the National Safety 


( incil, presented the following re port tor the Com 

‘ e ( I t d in Boston last September 
lL have ondered, after hearing Dr. Weber the othe day, 
hether the embers of this Section would be interested in 
ecelvi ! I ( he syn ptons ol the dangerous ma 


é It ull take a little time and some work 
o get out book on the diagnosis of rubber industry oc 
ipational « but if the members felt that it might be 

‘ o them, I know the committee would be 
lad te et | t out such a re port. 

‘Be re ict that the work of this committee has 
had to deal with new and untried fields, plus the responsibility 
Ot dealing in n ; is¢ with secret processes ol the various 
member t } been considered advisable to render individual 
reports to the members, rather than publish general bulletins. 

“During the past yeal tudies have been made of the follow- 
ng materia used in the rubber industry and problems : 
Aylol, toluol, benzol, solvent naphtha, lead, antimony, thio 


earbanalide, aniline, dangers from vapor cures, sulphur chlor 
tetrachloride vs. di- 
shoe stains. 


have 


tramine, earbon 


and dermatitis 


de, re amethviens Té 


sulphide, soapstone dusts, from 


been 


‘he reports concerning these investigations 
filed with the members requesting specific information. 
Dangers of Lead Poisoning 
“Inquire have been received from several members con- 
cerning the real dangers of lead poisoning to employees who 
handle leaded stock after it is mixed, and who are not ex- 


dust hazards of the mixing and compounding 
series of chemical 
has concluded that 
boot-maker or 


posed to the 
Thi 


experiments 


committee has undertaken a 


and 


rooms 


along the lines outlined 


it is practically possible for a cutter, or 

other employee not exposed to the hazards of mixing, to 
contract lead poisoning as a result of his occupation. The 
liability to lead poisoning from mixed stocks would seem to 


depend greatly on the degree of acid or alkaline reaction o 
the individual’s sweat; persons with greatly acid 

greatly alkaline sweat may receive an occupational poisoni: 
from their work, but the possibilities of finding employe 
is sufficiently abnormal are so remote as to just 
itv the opinion that danger from this source does not normal! 


either 


whose sweat 
eX1st 

“Your committee has co-operated with the 
stitute of America in publishing a resume of 
matter of benzol poisoning. 


Rubber I) 


literature on 


Organic Accelerators Improved 


“Quite a decided improvement has been noted during th 
vear in the matter of organic accelerators. Your committ: 
has instrumental in obtaining direct action b 
manufacturers of accelerators, especially manufacturers « 
the aniline group. A number of less hazardous accelerato: 
of this type are now being placed on the market and it 
to be expected that these new accelerators will gradual! 
replace the more dangerous compounds now being used 
Apparently the best of these newer accelerators is akba 
which has been developed by the Fisk Rubber Compan: 
As I understand it this is somewhat of a secret compoun 
and is not purchasable by other rubber companies. 


hee nh some 


Research Work for Coming Year 


“The department of biology and public health of one « 
the largest eastern colleges has accepted the subject ot “Th 
Bacteriology of Rubber From a Public Health Standpoint, 
for research work. An experienced bacteriologist will be as 
signed to this work by the college, and the experiments wi 
be conducted under the supervision of this committee. | 
is to be hoped that this research will indicate whether o1 
not boils and carbuncles may be caused by raw rubber. 

“Members of the section who are confronted with speci: 
problems in industrial hygiene are invited to make use « 
the facilities which this committee has to offer them.” 


Smoke Fuel - A Future Rubber Estate Problem 


In the perennial debate as to whether sheet or crepe manu- 


facture is preferable from the producers’ point of view, one 
important consideration is often lost sight of, and that is how 
long are our wood fuel supplies going to last? 

We have ealled it “A Problem of the Future,” but it is 
indeed, in many cases, already a problem of the present. In 
several districts the prices of wood fuel are already beginning 
to show a eriou nerease, and estates that have no timber 
reserve their ow1 re finding it a difficult matter to obtain 


} 


supplhes 


In the past those estates that posse ssed no jungle land or 
reserve ar pie to purchase from their more fortunate 
neighbors or from the natives (and sometimes, be it remarked, 
it wa no i enquire too close ly whence the natives’ 
su} T vere but now there are few estates willing 
to st the fuel ood 1 mutside buvers, and the native sources 
of supply are becoming exhausted or the control of the neigh 
boring’ 1 eC! hecome more strict. 

Then there were 1 vy estates which for years found an 

mip us suppiv in the timbs r trom old co ffee rardens which 
they were cutt out, or were actually using Hevea wood 


during the period when thinning out was a necessary and 


important brane! plantation work Nowadays, however, 
old coffee has either been eut out and finished, or is being 
carefully nursed as an additional stand-by in the eritical state 


of th» rubber industry; while thinning out of rubber, although 
of course, continuously necessary on any well-managed estate, 


is not proceeding on the same seale as a year or two ago, 
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when the urgent necessity for more space and air on the o 
plantations was first recognized 

Some plantations situated in coconut districts have tri 
using coconut husks as fuel with apparently successful result 
but it is obvious that this can only be done in the palm areas 
and where there are no coir or rope factories to compete wit 
the rubber estates for the raw material. 

This mention of coconut fuel brings us to the fringe « 
another problem, which, however, hardly comes under tl 
scope of this article, and that is the question as to which fu 
gives the best smoke for the purpose. Although we will 
attempt to deal with this point now, it is certainly one whi 
would have to be considered if it ever 
have special plantations for fuel-producing purposes. 


becomes necessary 

Three obvious methods suggest themselves for dealing wit 
a fuel shortage, suppose it to exist. 

(1) Stop smoking. This, however, means the adoption « 
other method of preparation, such as the manufactu 
of crepe, form of rubber, and this 1 
turn would entail fresh expenditure on the crepe batteries « 
other apparatus necessary; quite apart from other conside 
ations, such as the market price for rubber in the new fon 
re-training the staff, ete. 


some 


block, or some other 


(2) Planting of special fuel timber areas. This, in cas 
where suitable ground is available, would seem to be far th 
most desirable solution, as it must not be forgotten that man 


+ 


estates in particularly damp or less warm climates have 1 
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supply fuel to heat their drying houses, or at least sufficient 
to supply hot air to drying house fans, and this must be 
earried on even if smoking is abandoned. 

(3) The introduction of a cheap and efficient smoke pro- 
ducer. Whether this latter method is a commercial possibility 
remains for the chemists to say. 

In the present days of stress a minor problem such as that 
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outlined above is liable to be neglected, nevertheless it is a 
problem that is already giving many estate managers fur- 
iously to think, and any intimation that the difficulty is being 
considered, and suggestions and methods of meeting it are being 
devised, would be most weleome to those responsible for the 
administration of the estates. (Contributed to the India-Rub- 
ber Journal). 


The Everett Vul anizing Core 


The Everett expansible tire vulcanizing core is designed to 
take the place of the usual pneumatic cores or air bags. 

In the accompanying illustration Figure 1 is a central 
vertical longitudinal section through a vuleanizer embodying 
this invention: Figure 2 is a vertical cross section taken on 
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the line 2-2 of Figure 1 and Figure 3 is a perspective view of 
the core in its normal contracted condition. 

In the illustration briefly described above, the numeral 1 
designates a well known form of vuleanizing mold provided 
with the usual bead clamp which in the present instance is 
constructed in two halves, 4 of which are recessed at their 
meeting edges to provide a longitudinal slot 5 extending 
between the usual ears 6 at the ends of the clamp, said ears 
being secured together by bolts 7 in the usual manner. 

Receivable in the tire to be vuleanized is the improved core 
8 constructed of rubber or other appropriate elastic compres- 
sible material, said core being provided with a longitudinal 
slit which registers with the slot 5. A wedge 10 is insertible 
in the slit 9 through the slot 5 for the purpose of expanding 
the core and compressing the portions at opposite sides of the 
slit to effectually hold the tire casing against the sides of the 
mold. The usual clamping screw 11 is employed for holding 
the tire down against the bottom of the mold, but instead of 
acting against the bead clamp in the usual manner, the screw 
bears downwardly on the wedge 10 as clearly shown in Figure 
1 of the illustration, thus forcing the wedge into the slit 9 to 
expand the core 8, and when the maximum expansion has 
taken place the shoulders 12 on the butt edge of the wedge 
engage the bead clamp, whereby further action of the screw 
will foree the wedge and bead clamp downwardly, thus com- 
pressing the core into the tire casing. 

It is claimed that the use of a rubber core constructed in 
accordance with this invention will produce quicker and better 
cures than air bags or pneumatic cores now commonly used in 
tire vuleanizing. The core 8 and wedge 10 will, it is said, 
be more economical in use due to the comparatively long life 
of the former and to the fact that no time will be wasted by 
inflation, as with the ordinary,air bags. Furthermore, greater 


pressure may be created to hold the tire casing against the 
bottom and sides of the mold, than can be obtained by the 
use of an air bag. It thus follows that overflow of the green 
rubber is prevented and the density of the patch when com- 
pletely vulcanized, will be much greater than with the tire 
vuleanizer now commonly used. 


A New Rubber Composition 


In French Patent No. 518,846 there is described a process 
for making certain compounds known as sulpho- terpenes 
which are very useful for admixture with rubber. These 
compounds are made by starting with terpentine and adding 
to it an equal weight of sulphur. The mixture is placed in 
a proper receptacle, which is provided with a reflex condenser, 
so that during the process the volatile vapors that are evolved 
are condensed and flow back into the flask, while the non- 
condensable gases are permitted to escape. The mixture is 
heated gradually until the temperature reaches 150 degrees 
C. At this point the reaction begins to take place. 

During the next hour the temperature is raised to 175 de- 
grees C and the mass is agitated thoroughly. Air is used 
preferably for this purpose. During the next two hours the 
temperature is raised at the rate of 12.5 degrees C per hour, 
while the agitation is gradually diminished and then discon- 
tinued altogether. The sulphur combines with the turpentine 
and sets free hydrogen with which it combines likewise to form 
sulphuretted hydrogen. It is well to moderate the heating 
at the start so as to avoid the formation of secondary reaction 
products. 

At the end of the process there is obtained a neutral sub- 
stance, brittle and hard, which is insoluble in water and partly 
soluble in acetone. This product contains from 30 to 50 per- 
cent of sulphur. By interrupting the process at different 
stages a variety of products is obtained by varying viscosity 
and hardness. The semi-solid substance can be used for 
impregnating fibers, while the solid product is used to good 
advantage in the vuleanization of rubber. The sulphur com- 
bined with the terpene hydrocarbons accomplishes the action. 


A Rubber Finishing Composition 


The application of rubber to cloth, leather, rubber itself and 
other materials in order to improve their appearance and 
render them waterproof is accomplished by making a solution 
of the rubber in a suitable solvent along with certain ingre- 
dients and then applying the mixture, much as one would 
apply a paint to the material. In this way hand-bags, auto 
mobile tops, various articles made from leather and artificial 
leather are given a coating, which is waterproof and possesses 
a high glossy sheen. A patent (United States Patent No. 
1,400,090) has just been granted on an improved composition 
of this nature. 

The composition is made by taking one part of rubber, such 
as old automobile cas‘ngs or other good quality of rubber and 
adding thereto three parts of water glass. The mixture of the 
two materials is then boiled for a short time until the rubber 
has been dissolved. The solution is then cooled and five parts 
of raw linseed oil and one part of a drier, usually Japan 
drier, are thoroughly mixed together. One part of lampblack 
is added or other coloring matter as may be desired. The 
composition can be applied with a brush and is spread thinly 
over the surface. It does not crack or injure the surface of 
the material covered. 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Little Change in 


Rubber Situation 


Real Basis for Confidence in the Volume of Business for 1922 Seen— 
Increases in Production Almost Certain—Fisk Rubber Company 
fverages Big Output 


There was comparatively little change 
noted in the industrial situation during 
the last month other than that incident 
to the general accounting which usually 
takes place at this season of the year. 
Rubber men have been occupied in mak- 
ing up balance sheets and inventories 
and reconsidering their positions in the 
light of these figures. Under such eir- 
cumstances it is natural that 
should be light and 
pressing in their demands. 

On the other hand, the drastie changes 
which took place last year and which 
have left the industry in a much sounder 
position than it held at this time a year 


orders 


collectors more 


ago, are rrounds tor more than mere 
future. The real 
basis for confidence in the course of bus- 
clear. Notwith- 
standing the severe depression during 
1920 and 1921, purchases were of suffi 
absorb 


hopefulness in the 
iness in 1922 is now 


accumulated 


A gradual increase in production 


cient volume To 
stocks. 
is, therefore, to be expected. 

Although unemployment is unquestion- 
ably widespread, its extent has probably 


been over-estimated. Government figures 
indicate 2,500,000 persons now out of 
vork, compared to 5,000,000 idle last 
summer. By spring, officials said, every 
thine indieates that probably not more 
than 1,500,000 persons will remain in the 
ranks of the idl 


{kron May Call for Workers 


With continued nereases in activities 
of rubber factories such as have been 
vitnessed during the past two months 
the supply of rubber workers living in 
kron will soon be exhausted. A lare« 


number of men will be needed from the 
outside if production continues to ex- 
pand. The 
in need of men, which is not expected to 
he made until early in the summer, will 
responded 
during the past three or fow vears. Tire 


announcement that Akron is 


not bring the number who 
manufacturers no longer pay the high 
wages which attracted men from all parts 
of the country during the war and post- 
war period. 
{kron Wage Level Low 

Wages in Akron have reached a much 
lower level. When the depression first 
hit the industry ten and fifteen per cent 
wage reductions followed one another in 
rapid succession. These were followed 
by the shifting of men from high paying 
jobs to those which paid less. At the 
same time wholesale discharges became 
the order of the day. Efficiency increased, 
and probably at no time in the history 
of the industry has labor efficieney been 
so high. The speed attained by some of 
the men in the factories is such that it is 


a question whether it can be maintained. 

Common labor is plentiful at twenty 
to thirty cents an hour. Tire builders, 
who formerly made from fifteen to twen- 
ty dollars a day are content if they make 
These are the highest paid 
men in the tire industry with the excep- 
tion of pitmen. The number of unem- 
ployed in Akron, estimated at 11,000 
several weeks ago, appears to be some- 


seven now. 


what decreased in several classes. 

Fisk Rubber Company is Prosperous 

The Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., has emerged from the shad- 
ow of general depression, if their pres- 
ent daily output is any index. During 
the month just passed production aver- 
aged 9000 casings daily which contrasts 
with 3000 during the spring of last year. 
The present rate ot production is ex- 
pected to be maintained during the re- 
mainder of this month, with a gradual 
increase during the months of March, 
April and May until an output of 15,- 
000 tires a day is reached in June. Cw 
rent operations are at about sixty per 
cent of capacity, of which forty per cent 
are cord tires. 

Sales are satisfactory in volume, with 
the total 
production 


volume slightly in exeess of 

Stocks at the factory are 
kept at a figure below normal, the Fisk 
company having now on hand about 
15,000 tires. Fisk dealers number 40,000, 
representing an inerease of 10,000 dur 
ing the past vear. 

The company’s supplhes of erude rub- 
ber are earried at prices below current 
market levels, it is stated, while cotton 
fabrie is priced at the market. 

(n interesting sidelight on the in- 
creased efficieney of labor is indieated by 
the fact that the Fisk company today is 
employing from 3200 to 3300, contrast- 
ed with more than 6000 at one period 
during the war. 

The Federal Rubber Company, Cud 
ahy, Wis., which is a Fisk subsidiary, is 
turning out 3000 tires daily, of which 
one-third are cord tires, and when eapa- 
city output is attained is capable of pro- 
dueing 4000. About 1200 employes are 
on the payroll. 


Rubber Division of Department 
of Commerce Issues Monograph 


The first of a series of outline mono- 
graphs has been issued by the Rubber 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department ot Com- 
meree, Washington, D. C., according to 
a statement made February 6 by P. L. 
Palmerton, chief of the Division. The 


the Importation of Rubber Products into 
Argentina.” 

Kach succeeding monograph will con- 
tain in definite and logical outline form 
the facts which influence the market for 
rubber goods in a specific country. The 
same arrangement will be observed in 
each monograph in the series, so that ex- 
port managers will be able to turn at once 
to the subject in which they are inter- 
ested. 

The information which will be pre- 
sented in the monographs will represent 
a condensation of all the data in 
the files of the Division at the time. Many 
of the statistics will be gleaned from or- 
iginal sources, and all of them will be as 
recent as can be obtained. The Division 
will not undertake to interpret facts and 
figures, it being expected that each user 
of the monographs will analyze it for 
whatever it may reveal of market pos- 
sibilities or peculiarities. 

“Notwithstanding the magnitude of the 
task,” wrote Mr. Palmerton, “ we hope 
to issue a monograph covering each of 
the principal countries of the world. 
Each will be conveniently bound in loose- 
leaf form so that we may send supple- 
mentary or correctional sheets at any 
time. Six months hence we hope to re- 
vise the entire series and issue them ac- 
cording to continents.” 

Copies will be furnished exporting rub- 
ber companies on application to the Rub- 
ber Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


Alling Rubber Company Elects 


At the annual meeting of the Alling 
Rubber Albany, N. Y. on 
January 30 the following officers were 
re-elected: N. E. Alling, president; 5S. N. 
Blakeslee, vice-president; W. C. Minor, 
secretary and treasurer; H. A. Sheldon, 
assistant secretary and treasurer. 


Company, 


Distributors for Goodrich 


New 


Four new distributors of druggist sun 
dry rubber goods have been chosen by 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio. They are: Atlas Rubber & Belting 
Co.. Cineinnati; Bedsole-Colvin Drug 
Company, Mobile, Ala.; J. B. Riley 
Drug Company, Macon, Ga. The Atlas 
company has branch offices in Dayton 
and Huntington, W. Va., and handles 
rubber goods exclusively, specializing in 
sundries, mechanical rubber goods, cloth- 
tootwear, toys and 
novelties. Although voung in years the 
Bedsole-Colvin Drug Company is one of 
the largest companies of its kind in the 


ing, tires, rubber 


south. . 
Distribution of Goodrich druggist sun- 
dries has been greatly strengthened in 
Alabama by the addition of the J. B. 
Riley Drug Company and the addition of 
Mathews Bros., Inc., completes a strong 


monograph deals with “Facets affecting distribution network in Pennsylvania. 
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Activities of the Rubber Association aesy bag oagh pear rma alba ong gre 


there may be no misunderstanding as to 
Tr ’ _—— 4 the appliecabilitv of the reduced rates on 
Traffic Committee Meets—Report of Tire and Rim Association for px heels and soles when packed it 
/ Weis Al soies when acKe l 
December, 1921—Rates on boxes 
Balata Reduced 


Reduce Rate on Rubber from Pacific Coast 


The Traffie Committee held its Annu: hind , 1210 The import rate on crude rubber from 
Meetis n the Yale Club on Januar 36x6 ae 15 Pacific Coast ports to destinations east 
9 1922. and in addition to electing officers x7 ee res, gs 102 of Chicago and St. Louis is $1.3314% per 
nd the Executive Committee to serve for LOx8 aoe 29? one hundred pounds 
the current vear, disposed of a docket 810x90 ae Roe Pee 101 The Trattic Committee of the Asso- 
containiy ree number of subjects ciation has been in almost constant n« 
elected for the eurrent veat Total eee ee 83,928 votiation with the Western lines in an 
re endeavor to have this rate reduced. 
Chairman, } \. D. Phillips, Fis! Rates on Balata Reduced Information has just been received 
Rubber Compa Ileretofore freight rates have been ap- that the Western lines have arranged to 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. L. H. Ley. Kell) plied on balata on the basis of second reduce the rates to points as far east as 
Springfield Tire Compan class in Eastern territory and first-class Pittsburgh and Buffalo to 75e per one 


} 


lhe Exeeutive Committee for the cur- jn Southern and Western territories, re- hundred pounds, with minimum carload 

rent year consists of the following tO eardiess of whether it was a earload o1 weight of 50,000 pounds 

serve for the ter cle rnated le earload shipment The effective date of the new rate has 
or terms of one year: Mr. A. D Effective Februarv 10. 1922. carload not yet been determined but it will, no 

Phillips, Fisk Rubber Company; Mr. T doubt, be made effective within the next 

R. Stoughton, Pennsylvania Rubber Con fortv davs 

pany; Mr. R. P. Bowe, Goodyear Tire & ae: 

Rubber Con pan 


rates on fourth elass in Eastern and 
Western territories will apply on ship 
ents in bags, bales or boxes, subject to 
: . a minimum earload weight of 40,000 : 
7 For terms 1 ‘ oe eG ne H. J pounds, while the second-class and first Mill Notes 
slmmerman, rhe > reoodrieh Con 
pany; Mr. Geo. F. Hiehborn, United 
States Rubber Company; Mr. L. H. Ley 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, and 
Mr. FE. C. Kno Firestone Tire & Rub 
ber Company 


elass rates, respectively, on less earload For the past few weeks workmen have 
shipments remain unchanged. heen econstractine an addition to th 
Lower Rates on Rubber Heels and Soles to present factory of the Wayne Tire & 
Pacific Coast and Intermountain Territory Rybher (Co. plant at Orrville, Ohio. Al 

In response to a request made by the though the building will be completed 
Traffie Committee of the Association, re- before the end of this month. it is will b 
Report of Tire and Rim {ssociation for dueed carload rates on rubber heels and some time before new machinery can ar 

December, 1921 . 


* 


soles have been made effective January rive and be installed, according to E. C 
‘he Tire and Rim Association, during 16, 1922, from the east to Pacific Coast Love, manager. This new machinery will 
the month of December, 1921, inspected ports and Rocky Mountain territory. double the capacity of the plant. ) 
and placed their stamp of approval on The reductions are substantial, as for in The Canton. Ohio. plant of the Repub 
385,928 ru ror pneumatic tire mm othe stance, trom $3.831, to $2.50 on ship le Rubber Corporation = no producing 
various ri plants of the United States ments from the Akron District and from about 1.000 tires a da 
and Canada, the number being divided $4.1614 to $2.66 from points east of The Hubbe'l Rubber Co.. Newton Falls. 
as follows Akron to western territory. Correspond- Ohio. wi!l soon start operations at its 
Osx Nesom hes ingly lower rates have been made from plant Thev expect to emplov about 200 
8x3 3512 origin points west of the Akron District men. 
Ss 6.596 to the far west. 
1x 66.015 The new rates are shown in the freight 
0x31 el 190,456 tariff as applying on shipments when Diamond Holdfast Plant Near 
1x31 ne 23, t00 packed “in bags” As shipn ents of heels Completion 
9x31 049 and soles are usually packed in boxes, 
2x4 17,896 attention is directed to the fact that under The new plant of the Diamond Hold- 
3x4 2 528 the rules of the tariff applying on shin- fast Rubber Co., Atlanta, Ga. is rapidly 
4x4 1.606 ments to Roeky Mountain and Pacific nearing completion. According to H. I. 
2x4! 20,570 Coast territory, rates specifically named Diamond, president, the company expects 
§4x41 11,447 for shipments in bags will likewise apply to begin manufacture about the first of 


ix! (27 on shipments in boxes. the vear 


Report of Inventory—Production—Domestic Shipments of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes—Solid Tires, Ete. 


lud November, 1921 


N ber. 19 ta and ir ne 

P Sen and Q { er th ntire month for which each report is made “Inventory” is reported a ] td f eacl 

t I onstitut ] t tock in factory and in transit to, or at, warehouses, bre f 
' of dealer ' ' and as a total represent 1 tires and tubes still owned by manufacturers a ! } 
hi} ! rded t a purchase and does not include stock forwarded to a warehons branch. or o1 1 sicnment 
f ! i rl Rubber Associatior fA I 
PNEFTTMATIC CASINGS __INNER TUBES 9 2 SOLID TIRES , A 
N ure Ni ve 
R R 

Wo | — | ry P S)} ents ing P Q} ts 
N 74 131,93 742,815 920,938 1] 8 RT5 1,217 
DD i 111 ] 86,929 8,446 1,481,285 12 3,47 l 7 40,828 
ar : 10 ' l { rf ! | 86.16 1 824 1,042,617 12 7 29,11¢ 
Fet : l 19,892 I f t 415,464 116.627 1,129,881 12 1.374 29,599 
M i ! 14 l I is 14.861 1 16,45 1,6453,69 12 S 13,92¢ 

\ ! l 118 l I l 1.916,77 1 1 1,983,571 12 269,985 2 59 12,08 
l ; | I l 1 4 > t.751,880 2.21 1 2,342,567 12 264, ¢ 1.122 
) { | f 1 f 64 ( 5 ) > 928 2932 67 11 »4 3 19. R67 
] 19°21 ’ 70,524 b.75 81 61 122,815 3,020,981 5,603,248 11 229 A7R 
\ t, 1921 f 34,8 $3,18 2,894.44 64 649,319 4,4 152 3,804,060 11 216,367 55,694 66,866 
Septemt 1v ' ’ 1,929,268 2,047,929 f 827,8 274,822 2,645,758 11 161,832 37,441 59,276 
October, 1 i { 1,928,271 1,f 169 64 4.732.016 2,843,918 2,016.37 10 163,299 £6,274 $5,911 
‘ r, I 1 i i l 6,55 I 4 19 f 5.203.568 2,126,211 1,540,299 10 173,451 $3,537 34,556 
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Dayton is Prosperous 


January reports of the Dayton Rubber 
Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
released by J. A. MacMillan, president 
and general manager, on January 25 
shows large gains over the correspond- 
ing period of 1921. During last year the 
company increased its business more 
than 150 per cent over 1920, and pres- 
ent indications point to a larger increase 
this year, according to Mr. MacMillan. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. To 
Award Prizes for Best Essays 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Com- 

pany, Stamford, Conn., is inviting mem- 

bers of the trade to submit short papers 
on the general subject, “The Uses of 

Rubber Factice in Compounding.” Any 

phase of the subject may be treated, such 

as: 
“The Advantages of 

Rubber Compound.” 
“Reasons why Consumption of Fac- 

tice Remained Normal During the Low 

Rubber Market” 

“Ises of Factiee in Proofing” 
“Uses of Factice in Druggists’ Sun- 


Factice in the 


dries” 

“Uses of Factice in Tires” 

“Uses of Factice in Mechanicals” 

“Why I Use Stamford Factice” 

“Why I buy Stamford Factice” 

“A Comparison Between Uses of Fac- 
tice Here and Abroad” 

Papers should be addressed to 
“Judges,” e/o The Stamford Rubber 
Supply Company, Stamford, Conn. Do 
not sign the article with your name but 
with a distinguishing mark. Enclose 
with the article a separate sealed enve- 
lope containing a slip on which is written 
your name and address and the mark 
placed on the article. This envelope will 
not be opened until the judges have 
chosen from the prize-winning papers. 
The best paper will be awarded a prize 
of $100.; for the seeond, $75; and for 
the third and fourth, $50 and $25 re- 
spectively. For all other papers retained, 
$5 will be paid. All papers retained may 
be used wholly or in part in the com- 
panv’s advertising but no names will be 
used except by permission of the author. 


Officers and Committees of the 
M.A.M.A. 


Announcement was made January 30 
by M. L. Hemingway, general manager 
of the Motor and Accessory Manufac- 
turers Association of elections to the 
board of directors and committee ap- 
pointments for 1922. The four directors 
whose terms expired this year, E. P. 
Hammond, president, Gemmer Manufae- 
turing Company, Detroit, Mich.; C. E. 
Thompson, president, Steel Products 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; A. W. Cop- 
land, president, Detroit Gear and Ma- 
chine Company, Detroit, Mich.; and 
G. W. Yeoman, vice president and treas- 
urer, Continental Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich., were all re-elected to the 
board of directors. 


THE RUBBER AGE 


The new board of directors re-elected 
the same officers who served during 1921, 
as follows: president, E. H. Broadwell, 
vice pres. The Fisk Rubber Company, 
Chicapee Falls, Mass.; first vice pres., 
W. O. Rutherford, vice pres. The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio; 
second vice pres. A. W. Copland, pres., 
Detroit Gear and Machine Company, De- 
troit, Mich.; third vice pres. H. L. 
Horning, secretary and gen. manager, 
Waukesha Motor Company, Waukesha, 
Wise.; treasurer, L. M. Wainwright, 
president, Diamond Chain and Manufac- 
turing Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; secretary 
and asst. treasurer, G. Brewer Griffin, 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

The other members of the board of di- 
rectors besides the officers already enum- 
erated are C. H. Flintermann, vice. pres. 
Detroit Pressed Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. ; 
F. Glover, vice pres. and gen. mgr., Tim- 
ken-Detroit Axle Company, Detroit, 
Mich.; J. M. MeComb, vice pres., Cru- 
cible Steel Company of America, P. O. 
Box 11, Grand Central Station, N. Y. C. 

President E. H. Broadwell today an- 
nounced the following committee appoint- 
ments for the year 1922. 

Executive Committee: E. H. Broad- 
well, Chairman, Fisk Rubber Co., Chie- 
opee Falls, Mass.; C. E. Thompson, Steel 
Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio; W. O. 
Rutherford, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio; G. Brewer Griffin, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. ; 
C. H. L. Flintermann, Detroit Pressed 
Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Finance Committee: E. H. Broadwell, 
Chairman, Fisk, Rubber Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass.; C. E. Thompson, Steel 
Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio; E. P. 
Hammond, Gemmer Manufacturing Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; W. O. Rutherford, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio; G. Brewer 
Griffin, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Springfield, Mass.; A. W. Copland, 
Detroit Gear & Machine Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; J. M. MeComb, Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Membership Committee: A. W. Cop- 
land, Chairman, Detroit Gear & Machine 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; G. W. Yeoman, Con- 
tinental Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich.; 
Fred Glover, Timken Detroit Axle Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Banquet Committee: H. L. Horning, 
Chairman, Waukesha Motor Co., Wanu- 


kesha, Wis.; E. P. Hammond, Glemmer 


Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich.; W. 
O. Rutherford, B. F. Goodrich Co., Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

Committee on Association Relations: 
G. Brewer Griffin, Chairman, Westing- 
house Elec. & Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Mass.; A. W. Copland, Detroit Gear & 
Machine Co., Detroit, Mich.; M. L. Hem- 
ingway. Motor & Accessory Manufae 
turers Association, New York, N. Y. 

Show and Allotment Committee: W. O. 
Rutherford, Chairman, B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; G. Brewer 
Griffin. Westinghouse Electric & Mfe. 
Co., Springfield. Mass.; C. H. L. Flin- 
termann, Detroit Pressed Steel Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 


Technology, Pasadena, Calif. ; 
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Thomas Crowley Dead 

Thomas Francis Crowley, for nearly 
half a century prominently identified with 
the Lambertville Rubber Company, 
Trenton, N. J., and for many years su- 
perintendent of the boot and shoe depart- 
ment, died at his home in Newark Jan- 
uary 29 after an illness of two years. 
The funeral was held February 1. Mr. 
Crowley is survived by his wife, with 
whom he celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary on January 12, 1921, and 
tive children. 


Du Pont Chemical Fellowships 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington, Del., has authorized the 
continuance of Du Pont chemical fellow- 
ships in twenty colleges and universities 
throughout the United States for the 
scholastic year of 1922-1923. The total 
value of these is $15,000. The fellow- 
ships are for postgraduate work and are 
placed in the institutions which have well 
established postgraduate courses. 

The recipients are to be selected not 
by the Company, but by the university 
authorities, the only condition made by 
the Company being that the awards shall 
vo to graduates who devote the major 
part of their time to the study of chem- 
istry. 

The object of the plan is to promote the 
study of chemistry and to assist deserving 
students, who have shown especial apti- 
tude for. chemistry, to pursue further 
work. This differs from the usual plan 
for industrial fellowships in that the 
Company does not insist on the student 
carrying out an investigation on subjects 
in which the Company is interested, but 
leaves him free, under the direction of 
his instruetors, to follow whatever line of 
investigation seems to him most prom- 
ising. 

The institutions which receive these 
fellowships are: 3rown University, 
Providenee, R. I.; California Institute of 
University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif.; Universi- 
tv of Chieago, Chieago, Ill.; Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y.; Delaware 
University, Newark, Del.; Havard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass.; University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md.; Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa.; Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Boston, Mass.; 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio; Princeton University, 
Prineeton, N. J.; University of Virginia, 
University, Va.; University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Wash.; University of Wis- 
eonsin, Madison, Wis.; Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn.; Cornell University, 
Ithaea, N. Y. 

For the past four years chemical fel- 
lowships have been established in Amer- 
ican institutions of learning by the 
Du Pont Company. The policy was 
adopted at the time of the war, when the 
need for developing in this country a 
self-contained native chemical industry 
was demonstrated. 
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Denman-Mvyers Co. Elects terest, and is to be known as the Hen 

, drie Rubber Tire Company, is 10,000 

Stockholders =O the Denman-Myers shares of common stock without par val 
vor re ‘ pe Warren, Ohio, met ye, The paid in capital is said to be 
ir ! ‘ : lu] Lt The entire S200, 000, From the beginning of oper- 
om airecu elected and the ation, th plant will have a daily capa- 
name of F. B.D ided to the city of 350 tires and 200 tubes. Mr. Bak- 
| mer baat ; Walter or, the treasurer, who has been identified 


john & ith Thropp interests for years, will 
Morr: W. 1 Pre _ 4 ‘ Raymond, take up his residence in California to 
\ > ly H Peck, L. M supery ist the plant. He will be accompan 
iH Pp. A. Met ey, H. K. Fergn ed by Oliver Knowles and Thomas Cur- 
or Fr. F. D The officers _ vho have also been associated with 
Wa KE. M der ; E. H. Peek, 4 opp’s for some time. 
‘ *s " oe 


eT ‘ ‘ . 
Morris, L. M. Harper, as- Bergougnan’s Profitable Year 
‘ sf reasure!l 5 
The annual report of the Establish 
ments Bergougnan, th« well-known 
American Rubber & Tire Co. — French oe ee of 
. ( lermont errand, France, shows a net 
" al Mactine r , 
Holds Annual Meeting rofit of 11,519,319 franes for last year’s 
\t he innu meeting ¢ the stock operations The directors recommend a 


hold he (mi tubber & T ire d vidend ot 65 [rances per share on the old 
i | ‘ ce or the con shares (against 60 franes last year) and 
pany, Wedn , Sth, Hen: “super-dividend” of 40 franes on the 
I Ilo rene ‘ nis mm shares In the balanee-sheet stocks 
port shows i pros ! materials and goods in course of 
ry nd wture stand at 18,191,381 tfranes, 
I} ‘ | nd cents re e the stocks of manufactured goods 
equ t tl re is ear rhe ( epresented rT) entry ol 21,981,991 
mie ‘ ‘ T ol g 
! t ( ! ‘ ( it ( pal so operates the Ber 
Mi ! , he Rubber Corp. at Trenton, N. J. 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ he pre 
] 1) ‘ : 
been 1 egu e preferre Servus to Build Plant 
Accor nnouncement dated 
rt ‘ t sets | IS. e Servus Rubber Co 
S1.781.850.14 | tot é eS ote he nokwens vill oceup e 
nd OES, SIS ) erected at Rock Island, 
Mi Hlo ol é tated that = soon as the site can be obtained 
Ithou compel be capitalized at $500, 
reat a ; i = headed bv Judson J. Adams 
ne , -_ este sales anag re 
. , . | ( S | hye Shoe (‘ompa 
s, Con The first unit of 
‘ 1) he 60x300 teet. thre 
United Rubber Corp. Formed tories \ second unit, 150) _ feet 
e erect soon as production 
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United Rubber Cor e | Paint for Tires 

art a * Some motorists now habitually paint 

po ae he é n their ears white. Investiga- 

oe : ae = ere t ( I practically in all cases 

a om ey : re s done to make the tires look new, 

a. = ative | Waterville ougt there re isolated instances 

a 7 wart Z ence | Mu ch indieate that protection has been a 

_ ‘ tor I ndoubtedly, the period of 
rr est need tor protection is during the 
imme? In winter the durability of 


Thropps to Run Hendrie Rubber . 
Co. Plant ad 


‘s negligible at most; due 


A paint 


Tires 


and 


other causes. 


( et snow 
The John E. Thropp’s Sons Company, suitable to achieve the purpose for most 
has heen foreed to take ove the plant Oot motorists namely, that o1 keeping tires 
the Hlendme Rubber Co pany, Torrence, white. is a eombination ot albalith and 
California, to satisfy bonds issued them zine oxide, in proportions of about 75 


"25 per cent, respectively. 


for machinerv furnished Intending to per cent and 
operate the plant with a view to selling This pigment mixture gives the most sat- 
it as prosperous organization, th sfactory results. White lead when ex- 
Thropps company filed articles of incor nosed to the influence of heat and 
poration on January 27, and will begin sulphur, which is an essential in tire 
manufacturing as soon as possible. ompounding, tends to form a black com- 
Authorized capital stock in the new pound. This te ndeney to darken, however, 
organization, wil eh S purely a Thropp <s overeome by the albalith zine mixture. 
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May Erect Tire Plant at Miami 


Negotiations for the erection of a $25, 
000 rubber plant at Miami, Fla. are 
under way according to L. C. Cadenhead, 
president of the Memphis Industrial Ex- 
and of the Rubber 
Company, Memphis, Tenn. of which the 
proposed factory will be a branch. Upon 
his recent arrival in Miami shortly after 
Christmas Mr. Cadenhead went thorough 
ly into the project with Walter R 
fort who with him 
tire business. 

No definite location plant has 
been selected as yet. The output of the 
proposed factory will be about 500 tires 
and 500 tubes per day. 
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TANUARY IMPORTATIONS OF CRUDE RUB 
(Figures compiled and distr ted r} Rubber 
Association of America Ine Vanderbilt 
Ave Ne York Ct 
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Cottons and Fabries 


New York, Fesruary 11, 1922 

The cotton market has maintained a 
firmer tone which has had a good effect 
in steadying the fabric market. Con- 
ditions in the New England mill centers 
where new wage and working conditions 
are being put into effect will determine 
the immediate future of the market. It 
is not thought that the troubles that may 
ensue will be of any very serious character. 
The cotton mills of the country had al- 
most come back to normal; the latest 
figures of the United States Bureau of 
the Census showing that during December 
they ran at 93 per cent of normal. A 
year ago the mills were at the lowest point 
in the recent depression; operating only 
a little more than 50 per cent of capacity. 
Despite the unsettled wage situation the 
eotton market has shown unusual strength 
reflecting the strength in the grain and 
stock markets and the new high records 
for Sterling. 

The total number of spindles in the 
country 1s about 36,725,000. The average 
number of spindles operating the normal 
working hours during December was 34, 
154.410 and the mills consumed 511,800 
bales of cotton. 

The total supply of cotton in all hands 
in the United States on the first of Janu 
arv was 9.590.804 bales, compared with 
12.547.607 bales last vear and an averagt 
of 10,760,000 bales during the past four 
vears. Spinners stocks were 1,737,77 
bales on January 1 compared with 1,251, 
122 bales last vear and a four vear aver 
age of 1,600,000 bales. Stocks held at 
compresses, in storage on plantations and 
in transit amounted to 7,852,000 bales 
this vear con pared vith 11,296,000 bales 
last vear—an average of about 9,160,000 
bales during the past four years. Ex 
ports of cotton during the four weeks 
ending January 20 averaged about the 


same as last vear but were much less than 
two years ago or in the pre-war times. 
They totalled only 439,000 bales com- 
pared with 450,000 last vear and 870,000 
two vears ago. The same weeks of 1913 
and 1912 totaled approximately 1,000,000 
bales. The total exports trom August 1 
to January 20 were 3,197,000 bales; a 
little larger than last vear but less than 
two years ago. It represents only about 
half of the exports in corresponding 
periods in 1912-1913 and 1911-1912. 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 

Reports from Alexandria indicate that 
cotton continues to arrive in fairly large 
quantities, but as the arrivals at the Gin- 
ning centers in the interior have fallen 
off considerably, this is not apt to con- 
tinue for any considerable period. With 
a continued fair demand it is generally 


thought that the present supply will 
prove insufficient to meet all needs and 
that much higher prices must prevail. 
Exports have been active. 

Egyptians were in fairly good demand 
in the local market. Uppers suitable for 
tire yarn work were available at 25 to 
26144 cents and Saks of medium grade 
were offered at 33 to 35 cents tariff paid ; 
while a higher grade could be had at 39 
cents. Highest grades came as high as 
44 cents. 


To Oppose High Tariff on Egyptian Cotton 
The proposed duty of 20 cents a pound 
on Egyptian extra staple in the interest 
of the growers of the so called American- 
Egyptian cotton has aroused the tire 
manufacturers. A late bulletin of the 
Rubber Association of America says: 


As a result of ar informal meeting of re pre 
entatives of several of the leading consumers of 
tire fabrics, held in New York last week i x 
pected that the Legislative Committee of the Ass¢ 
iation ill be authorized 1} the Board to 
present strong opposition to the proposal before tl 
Senate Finance Committee to apply a high tariff 

Egyptian long taple cotton presumab] 
protect the growers in the southwest United States 
It is the belief of many tire manufacturers. wh 

re the prit pal consumers of Egvptiar 
taple cotton, that it is unwise to appl i g 
ff « hat tt beca it ill not a } 

ect desire } ponsors f e , 

\ f th | " ind se d A 
| nd tha s F ! iro 
ay t tio trad ! 

' . ie her | ‘ or } 

l ‘ lustr ! ! 
e pro] ed h burde t tir 
turers and the onsum t} nereased 

thout accomplishing the purpose of the A 


PIMA COTTON 

Reports from Arizona indicate that the 
movement of Pima cotton during the 
month of January amounted to 7,808 bales 
and that 40,000 bales had been shipped 
out of the valley since the last of June. 
There remains in the gin yards 43,994 
bales while 33,101 bales have been ginned 
in the valley this year. 

Tire manufacturers are taking more i 
terest in Pima now that a heavy duty 
on Egyptian cotton seems probable. 

TIRE FABRICS 

The prices we quote on tire fabrics are 
nominal and represent figures heard in 
important centers. There has developed 
during the fortnight no condition of the 
tire trade to warrant any change in the 
fabrie market. Reports received from the 
principal tire manufacturing centers vary 
in character. Some tire companies are 
said to have decreased production some- 
what during the last few weeks and others 
are reported to have increased their daily 
output. The Goodvear Tire & Rubber 
Company announced an increase of 1000 
tires a day bringing the daily production 
to about 20,000 tires. The fabric market, 


! 
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MARKETS 


however, still continues to be strictly a 
buyer’s market. 


SQUARE WOVEN 


17 4 -onunce Egyptian uppers, 
combed, lb 70 a 7 
17 4 -ounce Egyptian uppers, 
carded Ib 70 a 
17%4-ounce Sakellarides, combed, 
ea Ib R5 a 
17%-ounce Sakellarides, carded, 
lb 75 a 78 
17%4,-ounce Peeler, combed, Ib 70 a 
17'%-ounce Peeler, carded lb 50 
CORD FABRICS 
Combed Sakellarides Ib 8 1 90 
Carded Sakellarides lb 80 a RS 
Combed Peeler Ib 70 a 75 
Carded Peeler Ib 55 @€ 
Combed Egyptian uppers Ib 75 @ 
Carded Egyptian uppers Ib 75 @ 


SHEETINGS—DUCKS—BURLAPS 


Sheetings—The very moderate trading 
that took place was entirely on the low 
side of prices. Bids were made for 
sheetings at prices the agents of mills 
would not consider; in some instances 14 


cent under the market. For 40-ineh, 3.75 
vard, .0834 cents was asked and 40-inch, 
2.85-vard brought .11 cents, 

Diteks—The market continues quiet 
with prices firm. Single filling was up at 
14 to 1614 cents, varying according to 
grade and double filling was offered at 
164% to 171% eents. Enameling duck was 
in demand and prices ruled at 34 to 38 
eents according to width 
continuous 


Burlaps—There was 


movement ot various weights and at 
prices nominally at 4+ cents for lights and 
)» cents for heavies. Some evidence was 
noted of liquidation by users who had 
taken on too heavy supplies and had not 
hooked the business they anticipated. 
More activity was reported in near by 
coods where it is possible to shade a few 
points but the Inquiry for later shipments 
continued light with sellers holding firm 
at 4.10 cents on 8-ounce, 40-inch and 5.15 
eents for 1014 ounee, 40-ineh. 


SHEETINGS 


40-inch 2.50-yard vd 12u%@ 
10-inel 2.85-vard vd 11 ’ 
40-inch }.15-yard yd 124%@ 
40-inch }.60-vard vad 10% 
10-inch 75-vard 1 OR! 5 
} neh 1.25-vard | 8 
DUCKS 
Belting b 6 a 
Hose hy 4 ‘a 
Enameling Ib () - 4 
Shoe Ducks lb 1) 
Single filling lb 14 i 16 
Double filling vd 16! 17 
BURLAPS 
(Carload Lots) 

-ounce 40-inch yd 3.90 @ 
7%-ounce 40-inch .... Kare 38.95 @ 
7\%-ounce 45-inch . 165 @ 

10 -ounce 40-inch ........ 4.05 @ 

10 -ounce 36-inch . “a 4.85 @ - 
8 ounce 45-inch . : ; 475 @ 

10 -ounce 45-inch ..... 6.00 @ 
10%-ounce 40-inch abe cc 4.10 @ 

DRILLS 

37-inch 38.25-yard ........yd 10 @ 
S7-inch 2.75-yard va 1lYa@ 

37-inch 38.00-yard ...... yd. 10%@ 
7-inch %3.50-vard yd 09a 
87-inch 3.95-yard a 08% @ 

OSNABURGS 

yteeor n ounce OR Ua 
40-inch T-ounce 5 anteeen 10 @ 11 








Chemicals and Compounding Materials 


THE GENERAL MARKET N York, F ry 11, 1922— The 
ket during the past two weeks 

ro eeks ago and look upon the present dull « 
recuperating industrial conditio1 


there |} ee! tendeney to stimulate a dull market | 
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anufacturers of industrial chemica 
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sat- 


Many of them are booked well ahead with commitments 


is bound to develop. Prices in general 


shading prices. The rise in Sterling to 
esti anufacturers of many items a larg 
iikalies 
l 4 11% Canstic soda, 76 ! 
j Soda ash, 58 p 
Ous 
4 Castor, No } bbls } 
4 Corn, crude hb 
) 
refined 
i . Chinawood bb] bh 
Cottonseed, I 
Glycerine, ¢.p. di b 


Linseed, domest 


imported 


( r : 
ned oo 14 Palm, Niger 
Inorganic Dixie , . : Lagos 
Rly > ‘ aan ~ 20 Peanut,domestic,crude 
Lead. d ‘ Ridg ton 20.00 @382 P steam: distilled 
Lead, s ‘ Earth, powdered tor ou @25 over 930 sp. zg ca 
Lithar ‘ " l Rapeseed, refined ra 
Lime lrated ; Gieen eaten whit ‘ _ blown | va 
Mag ed white by ; oY Rosin, first rectified 
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Lithopone—Stocks in the hands of con- 
sumers are very small which keeps prices 
firm. Business in this material has been 
exceedingly good and the general belief 
is that there will be a demand in the 
spring for every pound that can be pro- 
duced in this country. Prices continue 
at 6 cents per pound in bags and 614 
cents in barrels earlots. 

Titharge—There was a slight improve- 
ment in the demand for this commodity 
but the market is inactive. Heavier con- 
sumption is expected in 1922 than in 1920. 
Quotations follow: Casks, 74% at 754 
cents per pound; 100 pound kegs less 
than 500 pounds; 1214 cents; 500 to 2000 
pounds, 11.02 cents. 

Orange Mineral—Very little interest is 
shown in either the domestie or imported. 
Prices remained unchanged Domestic 11 
at 13 cents per pound; German, 14 cents; 
French, 15 cents. 

Barytes—The reduction in the price 
helped the demand considerably and 
Western producers are very busy. For- 
eign material continues to come in but 
has not affected the price of the domestic 
article; in fact there is a shortage of good 
domestic product. Prices quoted were 
$23.00 f.o.b. works for prime Western 
Foreign brought $32.00 at $35.00 per ton. 

Blane Fire—The demand continues 
light and stocks on hand are small. Some 
foreign material came in but not enough 
to affect the market. Prices remained at 
4 at 41% cents for dry and pulp at $40.00 
at $50.00 per ton. 

Carbon Tetrachloride 
somewhat and material could be had at 
914, at 111% cents according to quantity. 
Supplies on hand are considerable. 

Zine Ovide—Tire manufacturers are 
showing more interest in the market and 
the demand from this quarter promises 
to be large throughout the year. The ad 
vanee in foreign exchange has increased 
the price on offerings from abroad. 


Prices eased off 


Crude 


New York, Fresrvuary 11, 1922 

The course of crude rubber prices dur- 
ing the past week has been slightly down 
ward, the average falling off on most 
erades having been about i, eent per 
pound. Buying interest from the fae 
tories appears to be still at a low ebb, so 
that most of the market activity, as for 
some weeks past, appears to be between 
the dealers. 

It is reported that the liquidation that 
had been roing on in the London market 
during January is at an end, and that the 
inportance of this movement may have 
been somewhat over estimated in this 
market. 

The fact that First Latex is being so 
generally neglected by manufacturers who 
formerly either used it in sizable weights 
or else have supplies of it still un- 
exhausted has resulted in a depression of 
the price for this grade to a point below 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets. During the last 
half of the week it was generally quoted 
at 14 cent per pound under ribs in all 


< 


positions. It is not so many months ago 


THE RUBBER AGE 


Domestic producers have not changed 
their prices. 

Caustic Soda—aAll in all the market for 
caustic soda was weak and althogether 
unsatisfactory. Price depended much 
upon quantity and dealer. As low as 
$3.45 on spot was heard. Most dealers 
however quoted from $3.50 to $3.60. 

Soda Ash—There was some inquiry for 
earlots but little actual business was done. 
Small lots of domestic were sold at $1.80. 
In bag, quotations were from $1.65 to 
$1.70 ex store. 

Phenol—There was a good market for 
this product; the demand being along 
broad lines. Leading concerns were 
quoting 1114 at 12 cents per pound. Off 
color material was offered at 11 cents. 

Toluol—Supplies were none too plen- 
tiful and the demand was fairly good. 
Quotations were 30 at 36 cents per gal- 
lon. 

Aniline Oil—Trading was fairly active 
in a declining market. Sales were re- 
ported as low as 1644 cents in tank ears 
at works. Spot quotations were from 17 
cents to 18 cents. 

Palm Oil—The market was a quiet 
affair with an easy tone but no particular 
change in prices. Supplies, however, 
seemed to be small and any vigorous de 
mand would doubtless send prices higher. 
Quotations heard were: Lagos, spot 7%. 
at 8 cents; Palm, 81% at 834 cents. 

Antimony Sulphuret—There seems to 
be plenty of this material in the market 
and the demand is very slight. Prices 
remain the same, the red material at 18 to 
20 cents; the golden at 17 to 18 cents and 
the crimson at 40 to 45 cents. 

Benzene—Produeers prices continue 
nominal in the absence of actual offer- 
ings. All varieties are more or less 
scarce. Occasional lots of the 90 per 
cent produced were offered at from 38 
to 39 cents, drums extra. 


Rubber 


that First Latex commanded a price it 
general 2 cents about ribs. 

London cables of this date report sellers 
at 854 d ex store for ribs, and buyers 
814 d. Singapore cables of yesterday 
quote prompt shipment at 914 d aft New 
York for ribs and Latex with off-Latex 
quoted at 9 d. Exchange today closed 
sight 4.34, cables, 4.341. 


Quotations on the various grades on 
this date are as follows: 


P antations 





Ribbed Smoked Sheets spot 15% 15% 
March : 15% @ 1l¢ 
April ‘ 16 a 16% 
April /June TT 16%@ 16% 
July /Sept P : 17 %@ 17% 
July /December ... ee 1A18%@ 18% 
October /December . ae 19 @ 19% 
Smoked sheets plain, spot . 1I3S%@ 13% 
First Latex Pale Crepe, spot 15%@ 15% 
March , ee 15%@ 15% 
April ccceese 15% (a 16 
April /Jur oe bees 164@ 16! 
luly /Sept 174%@ 17% 
Tuly /De« , vive eek 184%@ 18% 
October /December ... ; 19 @ 19% 
Amber Crepe No. 1 ...... 15% @ 15% 
se = > - skoane 15 @ 15% 
8 a = a andheee 14%@ 14% 
Grand Central Crepe 15 @ 15% 


Light clean Thin Brown 


Crepe Lo ’ 15% 
Clean Thin Brown 14% « Lo 
Commercially Clean thir a 

Brown ( repe 14 a 14 4 
Rolled Brown Crepe 12% @ 1 
Feb. /Mar l a is% 

Paras 
Madeira Fine ; Isk%a 18% 
Acre Fine 17 “a 1s 
Up-river Fine l7%@ 18 
Up-river Medium 16%@ 17 
Upriver Caucho ball 12 @ 12% 
| p-river Coarse OR a non 
Islands Fine l64%@ 16! 
Islands, Medinm l5%€@ nom. 
Islands Coarse Ok nom 


Cameta a | 
Xingu Ball lowe 11 
Tapajos fine, spot 16%@ 17 


Pontianac 


Prime Pressed 13 a l 2 
Plantation — a 07 le 
Bangermassin ; 08 (a OR! 
Palembang 10 @ 10% 
Siak Gutta Percha ... 1s\%@ 19 
Prime Macassar . ia 2.75 @ 2.85 
Balata 

Panama Block . 0 a 10 
Surinam Sheets a 67 
Columbia Block 12 t 3 
Venezuela Block 54 a 5 


Reclaimed Rubber 


New York, Fesruary 11, 1922 
Little activity in the reclaimed rubber 
market is expected until erude rubber 
prices advance; the fall in these prices 
during the last few weeks still continues 
to exert its depressing influence on grades, 
affecting some more than othrs. Reelaim- 
ers report many inquiries, and a few large 
orders have been placed, but on the whole 
the market is quiet and prices have 
changed but little. 
Quotations are nominally as follews. 


Standard Reélaims 


Floating $.12 @ $.13 
Friction 12 (a 13 
Boots and Shoes LO a 10% 
Boots and Shoes (washed) 13 a “a 
Mechanical Os (a 10 
lose ° bas 10%@ 11! 
Tires, truck os (a 09 
Tires, auto down .09 a 10 
White 13 @ 14 


Scrap Rubber 


New York, Fesruary 11, 1922 

Since our last report prices of many 
grades remain practically unchanged. 
Dealers are expecting the drop in prices 
which usually comes at this season of the 
year due to the surplus of serap rubber 
occasioned by the close of the winter 
months. This influence has already been 
reflected in the slight drop in the current 
market price of boots and shoes. 

Quotations of this date are nominally 


as follows: 


Auto tire peelings .. , 01% @ 01% 
Standard White auto , 1k%a 01% 
Mixed anto .. — ’ 00% @ 00 5% 
Bicvele tires ‘ : 00% a 00 % 
Solid truck tires 00% @ 01 

Boots and shoes ‘ , O02 a 2 % 
Arctics, trimmed oie 02 1 2% 
Arctics, untrimmed ‘ 02 @ 02! 
Inner tubes, No. 1 ...... , 034%@ 03% 
Inner tubes, compounded ... 02%@4 02 % 


Battery jars, black compounded Nominal 
Battery jars No.1 bright fracture Nominal 


Inner tubes, red ...... 02%@ .02 
Heels and pads .........-. Nominal 

Black mixed ......... 00% @ 00 
GaerGem BOGS .scccscvecescces .00% @ 00 % 
Ade DERE BOER occccceccescces .00% @ 00% 
ed BOOED kccccccvcccccsee O82..F BR 
Red mixed rubber : 01% @ 02 
White mixed rubber . as 01% @ 02 
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